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ABSTRACT 

Drafted for the Learning Technologies for Basic 
Education project, this document assembles case studies which provide 
an overview of. multichannel learning, or reinforce learning through 
the use of several instructional paths and various media including 
print, broadcast, and online. Through the cases, multichannel 
learning is depicted as an educational trend which is becoming 
socially and geographically widespread. The first section discusses 
the "building blocks" of multichannel learning in three essays: (1) 
"The Case for Multichannel Learning" (Stephen Anzalone); (2) "The 
Conceptual Foundations for Multichannel Learning" (Juliet SF. Chieuw 
& John K. Mayo); and (3) "Can New Technologies Lower the Barriers to 
Quality Education for All?" (Jan Visser). Cases in the second section 
concentrate on "pressure points in achieving education for all," 
specifically; (4) "Multichannel Learning for Nonformal Education in 
Developing Countries" (Tony Dodds); (5) "The Challenge of Open 
Secondary Education; Demand and Models" (Paud Murphy); (6) 
"Multichannel Solutions for Female Education: Focusing on Learning" 
(Andrea Bosch) ; and (7) "Multichannel Learning at the Community 
Level" (Michael Laflin and Micael Olsson). Section 3 is devoted to 
descriptions of multichannel learning applied in various situations 
or locales; (8) "Multichannel Learning; The Case of National Open 
School, India" (M. Mukhopadhyay) ; (9) Multichannel Learning; The 
Philippines Experience" (Minda Sutaria) ; (10) "South Africa; 

Designing Multichannel Options for Educational Renewal" (Stuart Leigh 
and others); (11) "Multichannel Approaches in the Multigrade 
Classroom" (German Vargas); and (12) "Dominican Republic; From the 
Margins to the Mainstream" (Elizabeth Goldstein and Altagracia Diaz 
de De Jesus). (BEW) 
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FOREWORD 



Some have described multichannel learning as did^.pf old 
wine in new botties. First, there is nothing wrong rild'wme, 
espec^y if you have a case of it. Second, it is true tiiat multichannel 
learning draws on some tested and successful strategies. Many of the 
procMses of education and conununication that have improved the 
quality of learning are used in multichannel learning. But we believe 
that the concept does signal a distinct approach for designing 
educational programs that will be qualitatively different from 
education typically provided for children and adults. 

Multichannel learning approaches elevate learning to the top 
of the list of social investments that a society can malce We are 
saying that it is the opportunity to learn, to acquire new knowledge 
and skills, that allows people to earn more, to participate in local 
governance, and to control their own lives. Tto process co ntinu es 
throt^out life, and the systems that we contemplate when we talk of 
multichannel learning must be both durable and susceptible to 
evolution and growth as circumstances dictate or opportimities 
permit. Learning fundamentally determines quality of life, and the 
systems tiiat ddi^ the opportunity to learn are fimdamental social 
institutidns. : ^ ' 

Because not everyone learns in the same way or at the same 
time, multiple channels for learning are more efiBcient than single 
channels. We talk of channels as points of connection to learning, 
and we are thoroughly eclectic in choosing how to co nne ct. We see 
value in the formal primary school but believe that multichannel 
lean^ can improve its prances. We also see multichannel learning 
ofifering a way back into the mainstream of education for those who 
cannot attend school. Multichannel learning will use any 
combination of systems to provide effective and affordable access to 
knowledge and sl^. 
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Finally, multichannel learning focuses its attention on the 
process of how the learner interacts with the rhatmels, looking at 
how the learner uses these channels both when the connection is first 
made and later as the new knowled^ and skillg are assimiiatf/t into 
the learner’s life. This is the least understood element of 
multichannel learning, and technology is only now beginning to 
make it a practical possibility. Conceptually, an encyclopedia 
motmted on a multimedia computer system with gigabytes of hard 
drive and several CD ROM disks is the clearest metaphor fbr the 
multichannel packa£^ where the learner controls the dix^on of the 
proce^ and the resources are so vast fiiat almost any combination of 
learning style wd content is possible. But imagini* if, in aHHjrirm to 
the technological capabilities provided by such a system — sound, 
text, graphics, video dips, e-mail, and access to the most creative 
instructional minds available— one were to provide a sensitive 
teacher who would motivate and evaluate the learner’s progress. And 
imagine if they aU came together not once but again and again. 
Think how we might learn! In the real world, om challenge is to 
enlist all of the channels that ate available to learners of all in 
the remotest of villages and to use them creative^ and interactively 
to connect with people’s drive fbr knowledge and gVilig 

This collection of case studies looks at worldwide experience 
in doing just that. Multichannel learning is not a flashy new 
educational fix. It gathers together in a new way, and under one 
name, some rather functional perspectives and successful practices on 
how to provide leauoing for all. This book is the result of a long and 
fiuitful coUaboratiem between the LeamTech Project, sponsored by 
the United States Agency for International Development, and the 
Intematior^ Multichannel Action Group fbr Education (IMAGE). 
We appreciate the eiOforte of fiiose who contributed to this collection, 
as well as the many other people who have helped nurture the 
concept of multicharmel learning. 



Michael Laflin Reidar Roll 

Director, LeamTech Project Secretary General, IMAGE 
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The Case for Multichannel Learning 

Stephen Anzalone 

To serve the basic learning needs of all requires more than a 
recommitment to basic education as it now exists. What is needed is 
an ''expanded vision"* that surpasses present resource levels, 
institutional structures, curricula, and conventional delivery systems 
while building on the best in current practices. New possibilities 
exist today which result from the convergence of the increase in 
information and the unprecedented capacity to communicate. We 
must seize them with creativity and a determination for increased 
effectiveness. 



World Declaration on Education for All 

The vision, the commitments, and the strategies adopted by 
the 1990 World Conference on Education for All (Jomtien, 
Thailand) continue to point us in important directions for the 
development of education throughout Ae world. The imperatives 
that led to the Conference are no less real today. The spirit of 
Jomtien, meant to focus and animate an agenda of activity leading 
into the new century, has not died. As we reach a point midway 
through the decade dedicated to concerted action toward achieving 
education for all, it is time to reafiSrm basic principles, renew resolve, 
and reassess priorities for the next five years and b^ond. 

Five years after Jomtien, we have not come as far as we had 
hoi^d. Prospects look bleak for achieving a minimum standard of 
basic education throu^out the world by &e end of the century. We 
find, for example, that in 1990, when the World Conference took 
place, 128 million children were not enrolled in school. By the year 
2000, this number is likely to teadi 162 milli on*. About two-thirds of 
(M(h«n not enrolled in s^ool are girls. This is of special concern in 
view of the evidence that education for women and girls has such a 
strong impact on the well-being of families and societies. 



Sttphtn Anzalont It Chair of tha Staaring Committaa of tha Intamational 
Multichannal Action Group for Education (IMAGE) and Aaaoclatt Projact DIractor- 
Tachnology for Advancing Bade Education and littracy Projtct (ABEL2). 

* Education hr All: Statua and Tranda. 1993. Paria: UNESCO. 




The obstacles to increasing opportunities for basic r<^^ Tca t^ 0 T ^l 
have proved formidable in the years following Jomtien. It has not 
been a time favorable for accelerating the development of 
and human capacity. Economic growth has la gged in many parts of 
the world. Population growth, on the other hand, has remained 
unchecked, putting greater pressure on the ecosystem and on 
r^urces for education and other social services. Catastrophes of all 
Imds, often leading to war, hunger, disruption of economic and social 
life, and the crumbling of national infiastructures, have devastated 
co mmun i t ies and nations diroughout the world. E thni c and religious 
differences have been tearing some countries apart. High levels of 
debt and military expenditure have constrained investment in 
development. For these and other reasons, only about 12% of 
cotmtries have been able to increase spending on basic education 
follow]^ the Jomtien Conference. International assistance in si^port 
of basic education has fallen short of e:xpectations and may greatly 
diminish in the years ahead — Chitting hardest the countries with the 
longest way to go toward achieving education for all. 

Education for all is not just about numbers. The Jomtien 
Declaration committed us to an expanded vision of basic education — 
with greater attention to be placed on improving the environment for 
learning and on learning itself. As Baiber Conable, former President 
of the World Bank, told delegates in Jomtien, "schooling without 
learning naakes no sense.” And it is hard to find evidence of 
agnificant improvement in educational quality in the places where it 
is most needed. Although comparative international data on 
educational quality are hard to come by, those of us who visit 
schools in det^opi^ cotmtries still see too many classrooms where 
very little learning is taking place. Strategies to improve educational 
qu^ty remain narrow and ineffective. Too fiequecidy, they fall short 
of the door of the classroom and view quality as provision of a few 
key inputs, such as deliver of textboola to sdiools, tinkering with 
the curriculum, and provision of modest increments of in*service 
teacher training. These strategies have failed to lead to improved 
levels of educational quality, or even to levels of minimum 
educational qu^ty. Where educational vision and policy fail to pay 
sufficient attention to how education is delivered, to the dynamics of 
teaching and learning, the returns on investment in education for all 
are likely to be disappointing. 

The Changing Agenda of Education for All 

The forces that caused the Jomtien delegates to adopt an 
expanded vision of education have proved to be durable, perhaps 
even gaining in velocity. If the World Declaration on Education far All 



were to be debated today, there would be good reason to push for 
expanding the vision even further. 

Educational systems and institutions have been adept at 
producing mission statements that depict their agenda in the most 
idealistic of terms. Education everywhere aims at identifying the 
tmiqueness in every individual, ad^essmg the needs of the whole 
person, and seeldng to assist everyone in reaching full potential. The 
rhetoric of mission statements of educational institutions is perhaps 
no less grounded m reality than those of corporations and other 
organizations. Still, for years, much lip service has been paid to 
learning as distinct from other aspects of the educational enterprise. 
When mission statements are put aside and edticadon gets down to 
business, real attention, policy decisions, and budgetary allocations 
do not really aim at learning but rather at enrollments, the school 
calendar and daily schedule, what the syllabus should contain, which 
textbooks should be used, what qualifications teachers ^ould have, 
how much they should be paid, and so on. Learning becomes a 
by-product of these decisions. 

The World Conference on Education for All marked a moment 
when the international educational community acknowledged that 
learning was not something necessarily taking place as the result of 
investments in education— and that it ought to be. In the five years 
since Jomtien, the focus on learning has become even more 
imperative. We continue to learn more about what learning is and 
how it might be assisted. We are finding better ways to measme 
learning and getting better evidence that there is often litde relation 
between what is meant to be learned, what is taught, and what 
students actually leain. In many developiog countries, even greater 
attention needs to be paid to learning outcomes and not jtist manag in g 
the ledger of educatic^ inputs. 

Sine: Jomtien, the world has continued to change in a rapid 
manner, bringing diverse challenges to education and further 
transforming the traditional playing field of education. Market 
economies replace command economies, larger national entities 
firagment into smaller ones, dictators lose hold on power, countries 
face new waves of immigration, economies face new competition, 
industiies embrace new technologies, and large numbers of workers 
reqime retraining. All kinds of learning are demanded for societies to 
readjust to the pace of change. The old playing field with its traditional 
clientele, organization, content, and ^very systems is increasingly 
obsolete. Some of these issues and their implications for learning 
are treated in more depth by Jan Visser in chapter 3 in this book. 
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Ediicators face several key challenges in the last heilf of the 
decade following Jomtien. First, how do we improve and extend 
conventional systems of basic education to meet the needs of 
pop^tions currently not well served or bypassed by Aese systems 
entirely? Second, how do we organize and deliver services for 
populations whose needs have taken on a new urgency? This 
includes the millions of new immigrants as well as refugees and 
displaced persons — needs vary from learning how to rebuild 
shattered lives and communities to acquiring tibe sViHs to function in 
new economic settings. This also includes the population of 
preschool children. The importance of social and intellectual 
development and emotional care during the fibcst five years of life is 
beii^ increasingly recognized, as more and more tibe boundaries of 
basic education are being extended before and beyond p rim ary 
school. (The challenges of responding to increased demand for 
secondary school education are discussed by Paud Murphy in 
chapter 5.) Third, lifelong education has gone from being a iHnH of 
social “extracurricular” activity to being a vital part of the 
educational agenda. The relationship between education and work is 
evolving quickly. Entry level skill demands for many jobs are 
increasing rapidy. Industries and enterprises appear and disappear in 
the face of stiff global competition. This places a premium on 
education and training as no longer a one-shot deal but something to 
be done periodically. The challenge to educators is to find ways that 
this can be done quickly, economically, and effectively. Fourth, the 
convergence between “the increase in information and the 
unprecedented growfb in the capacity to co mmunic at e ” observed at 
the time the World Dedofotion on Education for All was adopted h a s 
developed rapidly during the past five years. The connections linViTig 
coimtries, organizations, and persons to one another and to sources 
of knowledge are quickly multiplying. Educators need to be able to 
sort out which of these connections are educationally productive, 
what information is valuable and what is junk, and what information 
tools can be harnessed in cost-effective ways to achieving education 
for all. Fif&, we need to promote education and address the new 
challenges in a context where resoiuces for education and learning 
must be found finm new sources. Increasingly, central governments 
are finding themselves unable or imwilling to raise revenues through 
taxes to support education. The extent to which communities, 
corporations, local organizations, and individuals are willing and 
able to assume a greater role in expanding and improving 
educational opportunities will vary from place to place. But in the 
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years ahead, it is in these new arenas where the educational agenda 
will be hammered out. 

Whence Multichannel Learning 

One of responses to the call from Jomtien has been a 
discussion and the building of an international partnership around 
the concept of multichannel learning. The concept r^ects a convergence 
of several things 

• the interest that ensued around the notion of the third channel put 
forward in the Jomtien discussions by then UNICEF Executive 
Director, James Grant. The third chaimel refers to the unplanned 
array of informal learning experiences coming throu^ the use of 
traditional and modem means of communication; 

• the desire on the part of distance education and open learning 
institutions and networks to take part in the Education for All 
initiative and to examine strategies that woxild effectively address the 
special challenges presented when dealing with basic education, 
particularly in developing countries; 

• a recognition that sometimes distance is not always an issue and 
that strategies for improving education often involve conventional 
learning enviromnents; 

• an acceptance that methods and lessons learned in the area of 
development communication have importance for improving the 
reach and effectiveness of programs of basic education; 

• the growing success of using appropriate educational media in 
basic education accompanied by an appreciation that effective use of 
media often comes about in combination with other educational 
inputs and processes; and finally, 

• an accumulation of experience on the part of educators in 
developing coimtries in ftishioning innovative approaches to basic 
education. 

The concept of multichannel learning emerged from an 
extensive international conversation among educators, communicators, 
and development professionals. The name may be new, but the 
components and some good examples of multichannel learning have 
been in the making for many years. The term multichannel learning 
is appealing for some and off-putting for others. What matters are 
wheftier its principles are sound and whether the partnerships formed 
around these principles lead to the design and implementation of 
programs that more broadly and more effectively address the 
educational challenges mentioned above and throughout this book. 
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Multichaiinel Learning in Focus 

Multichannel learning is a design and implementation 
strate^. It is not an explanation of how learning ts^es place or a 
prescription of what should be learned. M ultichann el learning aims 
at identifying the means to integrate and reinforce learning that takes 
place in educational programs in and out of school. It seeks to 
strengthen educational interventions, within the constraints of 
feasibility and cost-effectiveness, by combining a wider range of 
delivery options than is typically found in existing programs. 
Multichannel learning seeks to more thorou^^y engage students in 
the learning process. It seeks to take advantage of what is presently 
known about desig^g effective instruction, teaching students at a 
distance, developing media materials, and using community 
resources as a part of instruction. 

Multichannel learning builds upon the idea that learning takes 
place through a great variety of interactions between the learner and 
the outside world. These interactions commonly take place along 
different paths to learning, which are described as learning channels. 
Learning channels may also be described as those persons and thing s 
that serve as mediators of learning. 

Multichaxmel learning is founded upon the conviction that 
unless there is substantial reinforcement of skills acquired and 
diversity in the learning channels used, the chances for skills to 
endure are not strong. In countries that are able to afford rich 
learning environments, students in school gain knowledge through a 
great variety of learning channels. Similarly, this learning is 
reinforced and extended through a large and growing array of 
learning channels outside of school. In poorer countries, this may 
not be the case. There are few learning chaimels operating in the 
classroom, and opportunities for reinforcement throi^ daily living 
are few. With the rmeven spread of communications and other 
technologies and resources that assist learning, the educational 
opportunity gap between the rich and the poor seems to be widening. 

Multichannel learning approaches are built upon an 
examination of the various pa^ that connect or could connect the 
learner to sources of knowledge, skills, and information. 
Multichannel learning proceeds from the premise that the chances 
for successful learning and transfer of what is learned to situations 
encotmtered in daily life are improved when education makes use of 
more than one learning channel and that learning channels are used 
in ways that reinforce one another. Learning channels include 
teachers or facilitators, other learners, family members, others in the 

15 
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commimity, social experiences, and educational materials of all 
kinds. Learning channels also indude the various means of informal 
learning used to convey development-related messages, including 
posters, flyers, buttons, and media spots. Learning chaimels connect 
learners to knowledge, skills, and information found in the 
immediate learning environment and the community or delivered 
from a distance through various communication media. 

Multichannel learning seeks to build on and build out from 
educational programs and practices already in place. It promotes 
more effective or more accessible alternatives within established 
educational systems rather than as second-class tiwds to them. This 
intention can be problematic where mainstream educational 
opportunities are themselves deficient in quality or lacking in 
relevance. 

The term learning channel should not be confused with the 
narrower concept of communication channel, even thou^ the use of 
communications is often part of multichannel learning. Similarly, the 
above discussion should make it dear that multichannel learning 
means something different than multimedia. Finally, multichannel 
learning does not divide education, as some suggest, into three 
“channels” (formal, nonformal, and informal). Rather multichannel 
learning sees formal, nonformal, and informal education as 
modalities and seeks to make use of learning channels that often cut 
across the boundaries between these modalities. Minda Sutaria’s 
description of the Philippines Project No Drops in chapter 9 provides 
a good example of how this can 1^ done successfully. 

The above discussion is meant to be more of a conceptual 
framework than a fixed definition. The fiamework, which grew out of 
conversations with many people, is an evolving one. As the chapters in 
this book suggest, it is subject to different interpretations and 
articulations. I^ese result fix>m the variety of educational contexts and 
purposes to which the concept may be applied. Again, what matters is 
not purity or singularity of definition but whether the concept is useful 
in designing and implementing effective inter/entions. 

Multichannel Learning: 

Conceptual and Strategic Issues 

The description of mtiltichannel learning given above gives 
rise to a number of issues that touch on what multichannel learning 
is and how it should be applied. These issues are likely to give rise to 
spirited debate. Five key issues and one person’s position on them are 
offered below. 
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Issue 1. Is mnltichaiinel leainiiig teally just another 
for open and distance learning? 

Some might atgue that the concept of multichannel learning is 
not needed, that multichannel learning is no different from what is 
called open and distance learning. In examining this issue, it <hnniH be 
noted that there is a great deal of congruence between rmilHchannei 
learning and open and distance learning. But there are important 
differences as well. 

Distance learning tends to be organized in packages or courses 
that tan be delivered and used by learners who are unable to tav<» 
part m conventional &ce-to<fice learning experiences. Multichannel 
learning aims at broader learning, involves itself in a greater variety 
of learning environments and methods, and is packaged and 
delivered with greater flexibilify. 

Multichannel learning strategies are currently being used to 
improve education offered in the curriculum of conventional school 
These strategies involve channels, methods, and materials that often 
do not connect classrooms to distant sources of knowledge and 
instruction. Even when they do, multicharmel learning looks at 
strengthening the role played by teachers in instruction. (Here, Soudi 
Africa’s experience is illustrative and discussed by Stuart Leigh, 
Gorrton Naidoo, and Lebo Ramofoko in chapter 10. In many ca ses , 
multichannel learning strategies that aim at improving instruction in 
school sul^ects are bdng used to improve learning enviroiunents that 
can in no way be described as open. On the other hand,mulrirhanni«i 
learning strategies are being used to address urgent but more 
informal learning taking place at home or in the community. Such 
learning is often not ame^le to being packaged in formal courses. 
As chapter 7 by Michael Laflin and Micael Olsson illustrates, there is 
a menu of learning channels available for community-based learning 
that would be unfamiliar to most distance ed u ca to rs. 

Issue 2. Should multichannel learning be driven by theory rather 
than by design and implementation concerns? 

Multichannel learning, as mentioned above, is not a theory 
about how learning takes place or a prescription of what content 
should be taught and learned. Many will be imcomfortable with this 
and will insist that the instructional process should derive from a 
theoretical explanation of learning or the particularities of the 
sul^ert natter content to be taught. Let it be said that miiirirhann<.i 
learning is informed by the educational research that points to the 
importance of such things as active involvement of the learner in the 
leaning process, motivation, time spent actively engaged in Vammg^ 
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practice and reinforcement, prior knowledge, situated learning, and 
so on. It is also informed by research in the area of communication 
and program and message design. What is different about 
multichannel learning is the belief ^t discussions around theories 
of learning or communication do not usually provide good starting 
points for designing and implementing effective educational 
programs, partic^arly in developing cormtries. Even in places where 
the theoretical literature is more ^;^dely available and more pertinent 
to the educational conditions at hand and where there are more 
resources available for use in designing programs, the leap from 
theory into practice often falls wide of the mark. 

Decision makers and practitioners are likely to be better 
engaged in the process of educational improvement by looking at 
concrete and practical options for delivering education. Such a 
process begins by looking at learners and their connections with 
bodies of knowledge, information and skills, and a commitment to 
build upon what currently exists. It then looks at how in a value- 
added fashion learning could be strengthened by tising more and 
varied learning channels to open up and animate the learning 
process. This will leave plenty of room for the discussions of what to 
teach or how to teach it in ways that are prompted by new research 
or social concerns. This discussion of the “what” is likely to be more 
fruitful if conducted after or at least concurrently with a wider and 
more careful consideration of “how to” delivery options. 

Issue 3. Learning channels; Are more better? 

Axiomatic to the notion of muldchaimel learning is the idea 
that the prospects for successful learning and transfer of what is 
learned to situations encormtered in daily life are improved when 
education makes use of more than one learning chaimel and 
that leaping channels are used in ways that reinforce one another. 
The axiom derives from observation of learning environments, 
particularly in developing countries, where one usually finds few 
paths to learning. Time is spent locked into the routines of copying 
text from the blacldx)ard, listening to teachers’ verbal renditions of 
information, and reciting and memorizing text from the blackboard 
or textbooks. Students proceed through a curriculum where factual 
information is approadied as something to be covered rather than 
mastered. If students do not get it when “it” is given, odds are they 
have missed their chance. Even in better situations, where charmel^ 
to learning are being more effectively used, things go wrong and the 
chances for learning are diminished. Teachers or students are absent, 
sometimes for long periods of time. Where high-quality instruction is 
provided through radio or television, broadcasts are sometimes not 
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received clearly, devices break, and batteries are unavailable. 
Providing multiple chaimels increases the probability that i<‘amiTig 
can occur because it provides opportunities to learn when thingc go 
wrong. In learning environments where the connection of students to 
knowledge, information, and skills is tenuous, reinforcing use of a 
greater variety of learning channels offers the possibility for 
educationally productive redundancy. There is more than one rhanr#. 
or one way to “get it.” 

Approaches that use a greater variety of learning rhaTm<»k and 
that foster connections between these channels are important for 
another reason: We learn in different ways. Whether or not one 
accepts the idea of different learning styles or the existence of 
multiple intelligences, few would argue that human beings vary in 
the ways that they learn or in ways they find learning to be easier, 
faster, more effective, or more enjoyable for them. Addressing 
individual (^erences in classrooms of 30 or more students is not 
easy. Even in school systems with highly skilled teachers and small 
classes, as well as resources for curriculum flexibility, remedial or 
enrichment instruction, quality assessment, and various aids to 
learning, instruction that effectively addresses individual differences 
or preferences in the way students learn is still the exception rather 
than the rule. In most classrooms in developing countries, 
individual differences in a meaningful way is not a practical 
possibility. Still, there are ways to provide a greater variety of paths 
to learning that permit addressing some of the differences in the way 
students learn and the differences in experience and knowledge they 
bring with them to school. The experiences from Costa Rica, the 
Dominican Rv^public, India, the Philippines, and South Africa 
described later provide examples on how tlris can be done. 

It will be impossible to conduct evaluations to prove the point 
that more learning channels are better than one or two or whether 
resources might be better invested in strengthening existing rhantifis 
rather than adding new ones. It will be impossible to g eneralire from 
the various experiences with multichannel learning which 
combinations are the most robust for learning. But we believe that 
the practical sense of providing a greater variety and more 
imaginative combination of learning channels in educational 
interventions will be observable to educators who decide to apply 
multichannel learning strategies. 

Issue 4. What should be the role of media 
in multichannel learning? 

Technology was often a dirty word in discussions about 
education in developing countries. No longer. The potential of 
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technology to improve educational quality and access is becoming 
more widely recognized, and successhil experience in using 
technology to support basic education in developing countries is 
growing. The tise of technology is likely to figinre prominently into 
multichannel learning strategies. 

We believe that the chapters in this book reflect a consensus on 
the role of technology in a multichannel learning approach to 
education. Technology provides one set of chaimels, Imt not the only 
one and probably not the most important one. Multichannel learning 
is an opportunity for those of us working in the area of educational 
technology to b^ome more actively involved in the “what else” that 
is needed to make education effective. 

As Tony Dodds (chapter 4) reminds us in his summary of the 
international experience with nonformal education, the use of 
technology offers the chance for multichaimel learning approaches to 
reach large numbers of people and thereby become a serious &ctor in 
national development. We would add to this that technology also 
provides the practical means to transport quality education to 
learning envirorunents that mi^t not otherwise be so visited. 

Multichaimel learning is a framework for sensible discussion 
on the use of technology to assist the learning process. There is a 
need to keep good sense alive in these discussions. There are still 
many science fiction scenarios loping across fixe globe that promise 
educational revolutions about to explode or that suggest that 
investments in new pieces of educational technology v^ turn a 
struggling economy into a Korea or a Singapore. 

On the other hand, we should not choke ourselves with good 
sense. Multichaimel learning is about opening options, not closing 
them. Technology can be a catalyst for chaixge even when it may not 
provide the most appropriate instrument for delivery of education. 
Developing coxmtries have the right to participate in the unfolding 
experience with new technology. liaLey have the right to be coimected 
to the file servers and the gateways of the 21st century. How this can 
be accomplished in a maimer that contributes rather than detracts 
from providing education for all is a question that probably merits at 
least one more book. 

Issue 5. How should multichaimel leaming seek to 
connect communities to the mainstream? 

The chapters in this book, particularly those describing the 
experience in the Philippines, Costa Rica, and the Dominican 
Republic and chapter 12 by Laflin and Olsson and chapter 4 by 
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Dodds, show various approaches to involve the community in 
education and make use of sources in the community as rhanru.i<; for 
learning. The role of the community in education will grow as 
central governments are impelled, either by desire or because of 
financial pressure, to decentralize authority over the provision of 
education. This raises many questions about how responsibility for 
education will be divided and how education will be delivered. Will 
education controlled and managed closer to home be more or less 
responsive to the needs of the learner? Will more local systems of 
learning result in a more inequitable distribution of benefits and 
serve to prevent many from entering the mainstream of social 
opportunity? 

Multichannel learning offers the possibility of assisting in 
getting communities involved in education. German Vargas’s 
discussion of multigr^ classrooms in Costa Rica provides a good 
exaniple of how lea rning channels in the co mmunity can both 
learning and extend the reach of education. These are paths that are 
too often overlooked and can be incorporated into education with l it tl e 
or no cost. Moreover, Costa Rica’s experience provides a good 
example of how radio programs developed as a learning rhannrf on a 
national scale can be effectively integrated with community rhannrfc 

But the interest in community-based learning cbarmels auH the 
desire to avoid the grip of tradition and bureaucracy of national 
syrtenis of education should not give rise to the desire to develop 
pristine but unsustainable models of learning on the fringes of 
national educational experience. Moreover, in our desire to reach the 
unreached, we must not for^ those who are not being reached very 
well by mainstoeam educational opportunities. Building programs 
outside the mainstream may sometimes be necessary and may be the 
only practical way to develop and test an irmovation. But paths to 
learning should not lead to dead ends — ^they should cormect the 
learner to the best possibilities available for continued Vaming 

A Final Thought 

Only time will tell whether the new and broader configuration 
of capacities xmder the unibtella that is called mniririiatm<.i foaming 
will spark educational imagination, stimulate new and better 
partnerships, and result in more effective learning. But as immimo* as 
the challenges are in mr^g significant progress toward education 
for all, the chapters in this book provide a basis for hope a sense 
of practical direction for designing better learning opportunities for 
those who currently are being shortchanged. 
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The 



Conceptual Foundations of 
Multichannel Learning 




Juliet SF. Chieaw and John K. Mayo 



loffJSmoe inultxchaimel learning is a relatively new term within the 
development lexicon, we approach it inductively, drawing upon 
existing theory and practice. In doing so, we concentrate on insists 
and lessons firam three interrelated domains: participatory learning, 
development communication, and social mobil^tion. 

Participatory learning is a process through which people sedc to 
obtain new Imowledge and greater mastery over the economic, social, 
and political forces which shape their Uves. Such learning requires 
heightened civic awareness and commitment at the local level, in 
addition to centrally organized dissemination and difiusion initiatives. 

Three decades of work in development communication have 
taught us the value of audience research and of diverse approaches 
to ^e acceleration of learning and social change. Erqperience from 
around the world illustrates the catalytic roles communication media 
of all kinds have played in enhancing learning. 

The experience of social mobilization campaigns in numerous 
countries suggests that for sustainable development to occur there 
must be strong pressure for change from both the center and 
periphery of developing societies. In other words, committed 
national leaders as well as extensive citizen action at ^e grassroots 
are required to bring about lasting change. 

As succeeding sections will argue, multichannel learning is best 
seen as a synthetic term, one based on an amalgamation of concepts 
and experiences culled from the three domiams introduced above. 
Together, these domains provide a foundation for the new term and 
for many promising approaches to education and development. 
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Pardcipatoiy Learning 

No Limits to Learning, a Club of Rome report published in 
1979, provides an explication of “learning,” a term that had become 
quite nebulous. Witih specific reference to developing nations, the 
report’s authors, James W. Botkin, Mahdi Elmandjra, and Mircea 
Malitea, draw clear distinctions between “maintenance learning” 
and “ixmovative learning.” Maintenance learning, the main purpose 
of most educational programs, they dafina as 

the acquisition of fixed outlooks, methods, and rules for dealing with 

known and recurring situations. It enhances our problem-solving 

ability for problems that are given. It is the type of learning designed 

to maintain an existing system or an established way of life (Botkin, 

Elmandjra, & Malitza, 1979, p. 10). 

This pattern of learning reinforces the stability and status quo 
of every society. It is based on values and assumptions about the 
world inherited finm the past. 

Mainteiiance learning has been sharply criticized by the 
Brazilian adult educator, Paulo Freire, and others as a stifling form of 
“banking education,” which treats learners as empty vessels passively 
waiting to be filled with information. Freire’s critique also faiig 
attention to the repressive consequences of most forms of state- 
sponsored education on sod^. Freire views today’s schools as well 
as most other educational institutions as one-way, information 
transfer mecha nisms . Such mechanisms and the pedagogies they 
enabody, he argues, have little relevance or contextual mowing in 
students’ lives. The result is a process which stifles expression, 
creativity, innovation, and c h a ng e. Such forms of education oppress 
not only students and teachers, but also entire conununities. In 
essence, they perpetuate what Freire terms “cultures of silence.” 

As ail alternative, Freire proposes a pedagogy based on 
commumcation fTorres, 1989). Through “dialogues” of various kinds, 
addt learners are encouraged to become literate, to question, and 
ultimately to transform the social, economic, and political structures 
which govern their lives. Literacy in Freire’s programs has become 
much more than the mastery of the reading and writing skills 
assoaated with maintenance learning. It is also a vehicle for self- 
cjqnession, for critical thinking, and for social change. Throi^h such 
critical reflection adult learners are encouraged to articulate and write 
their own words and, in so doing, conununicate with the wider world. 

Freire’s perspective heavily influenced the Educacidn Popular 
movement, which took root in various Latin American cormtries in 
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the 1970s. This movement emphasized the complementary nature of 
education and communication (Torres, 1988, 1989). The need for 
such complementarity was first noted by the Director-General of 
UNESCO, Rene Maheu, in 1967: 

education must lead to communication in the broadest sense of the 
term. There has frequently been a misguided tendency to 
differentiate between these two concepts. Actually, if education is to 
be equal to the demands life makes on it, education and 
communication are inseparable and con^lement ea ch other. 

Innovative Learning 

Regrettably, maintenance learning in its various forms continues 
to predominate within the educational institutions of most societies. 
As we approach the end of the 20tih century, such practices are unable 
to pr^are people for rapid social technological change. The more 
holistic perspectives required for the next century require innovative 
learning, which Botidn and colleagues (1979) assodam widi 

the integration, synthesis, and the broadening of horizons. Its 
meaning derives fix>m dissonance among contexts. It leads to critical 
questioning of conventional assumptions behind traditional tfaou^ts 
and actions, focusing on necessary changes. Innovative learning 
advances our thinking by reconstructing wholes, not by fragmenting 
reality (p. 43). 

Innovative leaping is a process of preparing to deal with new 
situations. Its focus is on tihe foture and on preparing individuals to 
learn in groups as well as on their own. It involves two essential 
processes: anticipation and participation (Botkin et al., 1979). 

Anticipation is the ability to plan for the futixre. It entails 
foreseeing and preparing for contingencies, based on current trends 
and patterns. Peter Senge, in his book The Fifth Discipline: The Art and 
Practice of the Learning Organization, highlights mwh the same need 
for greater anticipation within today’s business communities. 
According to Senge, innovative thinking enables people to perceive 
interconnections. Problems or issues do not arise in isolation; 
frequently they are linked in many ways and at many levels. By die 
same token, seemingly isolated actions often engender consequences 
that may not manifest themselves overdy, yet they exert powerful 
influences on communities and organizations. For this reason, Senge 
advocates learning which encourages looking at problems and 
opportunities from multiple perspectives. Indeed, most of the 
clM^es we face today are ine> tiicably coxmected; they defy expert 
solutions fiom any one field. 
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When set within such a systems perspective, learning aaqimfs 
nw nieaning and purpose. In order to develop a holistic, system- 
wide view, it is critical to encourage input fiom as many sources, and 
duough many diaimels, as possible. Learning from this 
perspective also contributes to a society’s health and vitality, by 
providing diverse wices a forum for articulation. Such a forum leads, 
in turn, to the “integration, synthesis, and the broadening of 
horizoas.” 

Notions of dialogue, exchange, and networking, as well as the 
abilities to express oneself, to be heard, to question, and to be 
answered are all embedded in the Latin American concept of 
communicacidn educativa (Kaplun, 1992). This concept forms a 
conceptual bridge between the tra^tionally separate disH plin ps of 
education and communication. In the process of mastering basic 
skills and “problematizing” life’s circumstances, the learner no longer 
acts as just a passive consumer of information. Rather, he or she 
assumes multiple roles — a sender as well as receiver of m e ssa ge s , a 
creator as well as a consumer of knowledge. In this fas hion, ipamitig 
^comes a creative process, and one which relies on a variety of 
information sources and ghanfiris 

Deyelopment Cominniiicatioii 

Communication, like learning, has been conceptualized in 
many different ways. The traditional paradigm views communication 
as essentially a transfer or delivery process. Commxmication-as- 
transfer treats information as a commodity. As such, it can be 
transferred from place to place, retaining essentially the same 
meani^ and applicability across time and space. Yet communication 
initiatives based on the notion of information as commodity have 
proven to have only limited effectiveness in bringing about 
sustainable behavior change (Redman, Spencer, & Sanson-Fisher, 
1990). For example, the attem]^ of healdi educators to use the mass- 
mediated messages exclusively to promote desirable new behaviors 
have proven to have little effect (Homik, 1988; Redman et ?!., 1990). 

An alternative view of communication underscores the 
interactive processes through which individuals arrive at piogiessivefy 
richer understandings of themselves and their surroundings. In 
contrast to the communication-as-transfer model, communication-as- 
smise-making assumes that a great deal of information is bound by 
time and place, u weU as by the perspective of its creator. For this 
reason, information has meaning to the individual only to the extent 
that it can be interpreted, understood, and applied by that individual 
according to his or her experience (Dervin, 1981). 
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Sense-Makmg 

Conceptualizing conununication-as-transfer versus communi- 
cation-as-sense-maldng affects our understanding of learners — ^how 
they use information and what we need to know about them to 
communicate and educate successful^. Since time passes and needs 
change, people must continually make sense of their worlds anew. 
Thus, sense-making is a dynamic process, a continual seeking of 
imderstanding and order out uncertainty. By the same token, learners 
use information in a grwt variety of ways to meet their needs. They 
also pay closest attention to coromunication chaimels which are 
familiar to them and in which they have most confidence. 

Based on the concept of people as sense-makers, and the 
notion of meaning as something derived fix)m experience, persuasive 
messages must be designed according to a potential audience’s 
existing knowledge and attitudes. Still, a variety of interpretations 
may accompany any message, because each individual’s 
interpretation is unique. For the same reason, information-seekers 
benefit from e^osure to mxiltiple channels from which they can 
obtain information relevant to their situations. 

Communication Planning 

Decides of experience have taught plaimers that audience 
research is the sine qua non of successful campaign design and 
implementation. Typically, successful campaigns have included the 
following steps: 

• meticulous assessment of the needs, goals, and capabilities of 
target audiences; 

• systematic planning of all communication strategies and materials; 

• selection of appropriate media based on audience expectations and 
experience, as well as cost; 

• complementing the use of new media with interpersonal and 
traditional channels; and 

• continuous evaluation and adjustment of projert components. 

In addition to rmderstanding the target audience, engagement 
of representative members in as many planning, design, and 
implementation activities as possible has proven to increase the 
success of communication campaigns. Nine lessons culled from 
nutnerous development conummication programs reinforce the 
notion of knowing and working with learners as much as possible: 

• Planning requires collaboration with partner institutions in the 
community as well as at the broader policy level. 



• Sustainable behavior change requires long-term continuity of 
resources and support. 

• Short-lived communication campaigns are inefifective and can be 
harmful, because they exhaust the regular service delivery system 
and divi^ resources and energy jfrom odier programs. 

• Local leaders and social networks exert powerful influence on the 
decisions and behavior of individuals. 

• Hard-to-reach learners face special barriers related to physical 
access, limited exposure to media, inadequate information, 
conflicting cultural b^e&, or poor social support systems. 

• Building institutional capacity, locally and nationally, has a 
long-term impact. (Adapted from AED, 1992, p. 23-27; McKee, 
1992, p. 153-154.) 

Roles of Mass Media 

While exclusive reliance on mass communication to produce 
behavior change has rarely proven to be effective, the media 
are extremely important tools for raising public awareness. Robert 
Homik’s (19W) review provides an excellent s ummar y of the different 
roles the media have played in a wide variety of development projects, 
including 

• extending expert advice at low cost; 

• institutional catalysts, facilitating institutional and political change; 

• organizers and maintainers of change in resistant environments; 

• equalizers of access and opportunity; 

• quality enhancers; 

• accelerators of interaction among geographic areas; 

• legitimators of new development themes and policies; 

• feedforward mechanisms, enabling people to e^qness their views; and 

• magnifiers of dependent or independent relationships. 

Based on his review, Homik derived four lessons for communi- 
cation planners. The first is that there must be commitment to social 
change. Stu±i commitment can be reflected in a variety of ways. The 
most critical is that mechanisms and resources to implement, 
m ai nt a i n, and sustain innovation must be mari<» available in a timely 
fashion. 

A second lesson is that communication interventions must 
complement or be accompanied by other changes in the environment. 
Neither information alone nor change introduced in isolation 
can produce lasting effects. Because of the intercoimectedness of 
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social systems, behavior is “not easily changed in the absence of 
substantial change in the environment supporting the behavior” 
(Homik, 1984, p. 338). 

The third lesson is that sound instructional design must 
accompany the introduction of new co mmuni cation media. As noted 
above, mess^e design is a critical factor in any campaign’s success. 
An appropriate selection and mix of media for any education or 
communication task is dependent on audience analysis and an 
assessment of the kinds of messages people are prepared to receive. 

Finally, communication plaimers must monitor co ntinu ously 
what is happening in the field. Understanding the cultural conditions 
and disposition of one’s audience is a necessary precondition to 
designing successful communication interventions. Knowing what is 
going on also means that die timing of activities is appropriate anH 
not imposed by artificial deadlines. Homik emphasized this point in 
the following way 

the importance of ripe circumstance, of right context, of making 
co mmuni ca ti on activities fit as a complement to other activities. What 
we have gained over these years is increa.sing knowledge of how to 
recognize r^ circu m stan c e (and not*yet-ripe drcumstanoe) and how 
to specify what other activities must be going on if conununication is 
to be an efiective conqtlement (Homik, 1984, p. 337). 

While co mmuni cation and education are often perceived as 
separate domains, we find widiin them an interesting convergence of 
key concepts. The view of audiences as dynamic, sense- making 
groups of in^viduals actively seeking information, reinterpreting 
diat mformation, and using it in multiple ways is mirrored by the 
construct of learners as creators and communicators of knowledge 
and mformation. Just as people wiU not act on information that has 
no meaninjg in their context, neidier will learners tmderstand and 
apply new irfon^ition when it is presented out of context. 

Social Mobilization 

Definitions of social mobilization emphasize different aspects 
of co mmun ication. Ling and Hewett (1992), for example, see social 
mobilization as encompassing a wide range of activities, including 
information collection and analysis, advocacy, community 
organization/involvement, and alli^ce building. 

Due to the size and diversity of their intended audiences, 
social mobilization campaigns frequently are comprehensive and 
national in scope. McKee (1992) represents socid mobilization 
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within in a development communication model consisting of three 
concentric circles. The innermost circle involves advocacy. Advocacy 
is first required to establish an iimovation as a national priority 
among important decision-makers. A wide range of public 
information and lobbying efforts may be required to secure political 
and social commitment, e.g., personal contacts, se minar s, rallies, and 
other news-malting events; promoting mass media coverage, etc. 
Advocacy in the early stages concentrates on the nation’s leadership 
and the donor community. 

The second circle encompasses specific social mobilization 
activities. The intent here is to build alliances at national, regional, 
and community levels. It is a process of fostering intersectoral 
rallaboration and, ideally, community ownership. Partners typically 
include a broad range of government ministries, private sector 
organizations, NGOs, and religious groups. Inno vations are widely 
diffused through social mobilization which relies primarily on 
interpersonal communication rhannpls 

The outer and widest circle encompasses all forms of 
communication planning. Here the intent is to build mass 
involvement, utilisdng all available channels. The most appropriate 
mix of communication chaimels is used to transmit mffssag<»s tailored 
to people’s needs, knowledge, and attitudes by the research process of 
ideiiti^g, segmenting, and targe^g specific constituencies with 
particular strategies, messages, or tr aining programs. 

Keys to Eflfective Social Mobilization 

What factors are critical to the success of social mobilization 
campaigns? Recent experience reveals a number of critical fiictors 
that determine success: 

• Bufiding on existing strengths in people and organizations. This 
requires knowledge of communities and their people. Planning of 
campai^ events should coincide with the calendar of local events 
and activities. 

• Mobilizing around concrete actions and activities so that people will 
be able to act upon information they receive. Messages must clearly 
communicate what kinds of specific actions people are expected to 
need to take, for what reasons, and with what consequences. 

• Buildi^ an organic, integrated program, not an isolated project. 
All activities need to support and reinforce one another. 

• Ensur^ that the local communities “own” the r-ampaig n as m uch 
as possible. Community participation is critical. Too often social 
mobilization campaigns follow a hierarchical model in which phatig<» 
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is merely mandated from above. Without co mmuni ty ownership, 
long-term change will not be achieved. 

• Rapport and trust are indispensable. A climate of change mxist be 
encouraged without \mduly threatening established authorities or 
stakeholders. 

Community Participation 

As noted above, a key determinant of successful social 
mobilization is the participation of communities. McKee defines 
community as an expanded base of allies including “heads of state 
and other political leaders, various ministries, ^strict and local 
government authorities, community and, religious leaders, NCiOs, 
service clubs, joxxmalists, filmmakers, artists and entertainers” 
(McKee, 1992, p. 110). Social mobilization builds alliances in the 
broadest sense, so that a program, directed initially by a vertical 
chain of command, eventually becomes horizontal in ownership. As 
McKee (1992) points out, community participation constitutes 

an educational and empowering process in which people, in 
partnership with those able to assist them, identify problems and 
needs and increasingly assiune responsibility themselves to plan, 
manage, control, and assess the collective actions that are proved 
necessaiy (p. 3). 

Participation also represents a long-term investment in the 
buildup of community resotnces (Townsend and Gebhardt, 1992, p. 
89) and a vehicle for imleashing a great amount of knowle^e ^t 
may already reside in the community. It is a strategy for bringing 
rallective experience to bear on creative problem solving. In so doing, 
it can strengthen community solidarity, forge a common memory, and 
produce a collective confidence among people in their abilities. 

While sustainable change is extremely difficult without 
community participation, getting community members to set the 
agenda, prioritize problems, and make decisions on resource 
allocation has proven to be extremely difficult. The process of 
co mmu nity involvement also can be costly and time-consuming, with 
the pay-off evident only in the long-term. Experience suggests that 
community participation is enhanced when the following conditions 
are met: 

• Clarity of purpose. Development messages must be communicated 
in clear and specific terms. The time that participants devote to 
commxmity activities must be perceived to be time well spent. 
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• Clarity of roles. Successful participation requires that people know 
wl»t is expected of them. Productive roles emphasize individuals’ 
unique strmgths, willingness to contribute, and understanding of how 
benefits will accrue, to them personally as well as to their communities. 

• Clanty of procedures and outcomes. Whereas program purposes 
wd individual roles typically are socially negotiated arenas, specific 
irmovations often are not. The miring of oral rehydration solutions, 
for example, requires specific amounts of water, sugar, and salt. Too 
much salt could lead to tragic results, while too little may rend» the 
intervention ineffective and lead to an equally tragic outcome. 

WiAout acknowledgment of these conditions, participation 
quickly dissolves, ownership by the conununity is thwarted, and 
efforts are wasted. 

Implicatioiis for Multichaimel Leammg 

Numerous lessons can be drawn from our review of 
participatory learning, development communication, and social 
mobilization. The three domains provide overlapping insights 
regarding I) the individual, 2) the community, and S) the learning 
process. Together, such insights help to establish a conceptual 
foundation for multichaimel learning. 

The Individual 

Across the three domains, the role of individuals has been 
ampMed. In contrast to the familiar status of learners as mere 
recipients of information, the latter increasin^y are seen as vital 
sense-makep and creators of meaning. Therefore, in thinking about 
what constitutes effective teaching, the starting point must always be 
the learner, not die information to be conveyed. Without die active 
engagement of the learner in the instructional/communication 
process, there can be litde genuine communication and littie, if any, 
meaningful change. 

Effective learning occurs when it is built on people’s gristing 
knowledge, as well as their previous experiences, interests, and needs. 
Once learners are able and willing to communicate what they 
know— to friends, family, and fellow citizens— they may become 
agents of community learning, an essential aspect of development. 

The Community 

We have argued that learning takes place when information is 
contextualized, that is, when it h^ meaning and relevance within 
specific settings. Communities constitute a rich resource of 
information and knowledge exchange from which learners can profit 
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and to which they can contribute. Traditional and modern 
communication channels are important tools in this process, helping 
learners to seek information, to generate their own knowledge, and to 
apply it within their communities. In this manner, individtial learning 
both depends upon and nourishes community life. 

Communication activities must be supported by concomitant 
changes in the environment; they cannot operate efficiently in 
isolation. Because most individuals live in communities which, in turn, 
form part of larger sociocultural systems, new individual behaviors are 
simultaneous^ new community behaviors. For this reason, concern for 
only individu^ learning, and not the context in which it occurs, is not 
enough. Involving as many community members as possible in the 
design, execution, and assessment of new learning opportimities 
promotes participation and ownership, increasing the probability that 
desired behavior changes will be sustained over time. 

The Learning Process 

Because attitude and behavior change are extremely complex 
and dynamic phenomena, flexible education and communication 
processes are required to initiate and sustain them. Massive 
communication inputs do not necessarily result in massive changes 
and, conversely, small inputs do not necessarily produce only small 
changes. Identifying the key leverage points and thresholds for 
change in different envirorunents is critically important. Successful 
development communication and social mobilization programs 
reveal tl^t communication chaimels, traditional and nontraditional, 
along with community participation, constitute powerful vehicles for 
change, flowing how and when to use them depends most on the 
systematic identification and monitoring of audience members* 
attitudes, knowledge, and needs. 

The three domains reviewed in this essay — ^participatory 
learning, development communication, and social mobilization — 
reveal striking similarities in spite of their distinct historical origins 
and jargon. Although development scholars and practitioners 
historically have tended to treat ihe domains separately, in reality 
they we quite complementary. In a like manner, multichannel 
learning offers us an integrated approach to understanding the 
relationships among education, communication and development. 
Such an approach i) focuses on individuals as sense-makers and 
creators of meaning, 2 ) emphasizes the sociocultural contexts in and 
throu£,h which all lewui^ and co mmuni cation takes place, and 3 ) 
recognizes that combinations of co mmuni cation media are the best 
means available for increasing understanding and development. 
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Can New Technologies fLipwer 
the Barriers to Quality Educatib^n for All? 

Any opinions e^qniessed in diis chapter are :of die author and 
not necessarily those of UNESCO. Parts of this chapter axe adapted from 
internal UNESCO documents prepared by the author in 1994 and 1995. 

One frequently hears the claim that new technologies will 
provide an important breakthrough in solving the educational 
problems of the 20th century. Similar clainas have been made for 
^cades, if not centuries. Yet tihere are almost 1 billion illiterate adults 
in the world; well over 100 million children quit primary school 
before attaining sustainable learning achievements; and many more 
privileged learners who do go to school and advance considerabty on 
the formal educational lad^ find drat their knowledge is inadequate 
in today’s soci^. Are diese really problems technology can solve? 
What, if anything, is new? If tec^ology can help, what should we 
seek to coiicentrate our efforts on? This <^pter will not answer all of 
these questions. Radrer, it will sedc tb raise awareness about them, put 
them in context, and provide food for thought. 

Mnlti cliantigl Tea ming 

and the Communication Process 

Multichannel learning is a design option which aims at 
increased effectiveness in reaching the learner and facilitating the 
learning process. It considers a wider range of channels of 
educational communication than the choice of options typically 
found in conventional programs. As it is used here, the term 
**commwikation*‘ refers to a process of exdiange and shared processing 
of information among several participants. More specifically, the term 
** educational communication" applies when this process is dbigned to 
result in learning on the part of the participants. 

In die context of educational communication, at least one of 
the participants provides prompts to learning and the other 

Jan Vitaar la Senior Program Spacialiat, United Nationa Educationai, Scientific and 
Guttural Organization (UNESCO), Parla, Franco. 
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participants are the intended beneficiaries of the process. 
Traditionally, the former is referred to as the teacher, and the latter are 
called learners. However, widiin a multichaimel learning conception, 
these roles should be seen as more flexible thati in the conventional 
teaching/learning relationship. The roles may actually change during 
the pro(^, and learning may take place on the part of all involved. 
All participants may be expected to provide prompts to laming 

It is relevant to note that in the above conception of 
educational communication the process goes beyond the simple 
transfer of information from one party to another, such as from a 
teacher to a learner. Information is considered dynamic; it is 
enhanced, rerepresented, created, and recreated in the interaction 
be^en the participants. Dervin (1981) contrasts the “information-as- 
thing" idea characteristic of the former process with the 
“information-as-construction” concept inherent in the latter 
conception of communication. “Information has meaning only in the 
cont^ of the constraints on human observing that created it. It is 
relative to its creator and meaningful only in that context” (Dervin, 
1981, p. 75). It is therefore important, as Holmberg (1990) stresses, to 
look at communication as a twoway process of interaction between 
human beings and to distinguish b^een ways of using media diat 
assume human interaction and those that do not. Forsythe (1986), 
quoted by Holmberg, refers to generative and degenerative effects of 
media use. According to Holmber (1990), “However valuable 
interaction with a computer program may be, it does not represent 
human communication” (p. 42). 

In this chapter, learning will refer primarily to the activity 
through which human beings, either individually or collectively, 
prepare themselves for change. Acquiring information (knowledge of 
&cts) is only a minor part of that activity. A much more important 
goal is the development of problem-solving skills, of the capability to 
apply knowledge and generate new knowledge in contexts different 
from the ones in which the initial learning took place — skills to 
operate on information rather than with information (Chang, 
Crombag, Van der Drift, & Moonen, 1983). The teal rhaii«nig <» is 
therefore to devise communication processes that allow those who 
participate in them, to quote a well-known book tide somewhat out 
of context, to go beyond the injbrmation given (Bruner, 1974). 

This is particularly important when learning is expected to 
take place largely autonomously, such as in distance education 
contexts. Holmberg (1990) points out that, to ensure that the distant 
learner has rnore or less everything that is needed to accomplish the 
desired learning tasks, distance education courses are largely self- 
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contained. This tends to discoxirage the learner from constilting 
additional sources of knowledge and thus developing higher 
academic skills. While Holmberg voices his concern in the context of 
university-level distance education, these concerns holds equally true 
in other contexts and levels of learning that aim at generating 
meaning and require the learner to develop control over the learning 
process. These capabilities are relevant at aU levels of education; 
certainly we cannot expect students to develop them easily at at the 
level of higher education if they have not already been initiated at 
the basic and intermediate levels. 

Multichannel Leamii^ 

and tiie Challenge of Technology 

There are considerable expectations that new technologies will 
play an increasingly important role in opening up the learning 
environment and in making it accessible at all levels of education. 
There are numerous examples of such expectations. Although many 
coimtries may justly claim a record of xmprecedented progress in 
increased enrollment in basic education in recent decades, there are 
still countless illiterate persons (not only in developing but also m 
indtistrialized coimtries) and unattended or inadequately attended 
youth. Conventional educational provisions have not been able to 
solve problems of equal access to even basic education. In addition, 
not all groups in society have equal access to education, especially 
women and girls. Where children do go to school, the poor of quality 
of schools often results in high degrees of wastage (dropout and 
repetition) and unsatisfturtory or irrelevant learning achievements. 

In March 1990, the World Conference on Education for All 
(WCEFA) was held in Jomtien, Thailand. It brou^t world leaders 
together to consider the these problems and possible strategies to 
address them. Among various other recommendations, the WCEFA 
emphasized the importance of “an ‘expanded vision’ of education 
that stupasses... conventional dehvery systems.” More specifically, it 
stated that 

All available instruments and channels of information, 
communication and social action could be used to convey essential 
knowledge and inform and educate people on social issues. In 
addition to the traditional means, libraries, television, radio and 
other media can be mobilized to realize their potential towards 
meeting basic education needs for all (Sectetariat of the International 
Consultative Forum on Education for All, 1990). 
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During that same year, representatives African nations 
gathered in Arusha, Tanza n i a for a regional seminar on distance 
education. They ei^ressed a similar commitment to explore the 
potential of alternative modes of educational delivery. 

At their summit meeting on Education for All (New Delhi, 
December 1993), leaders of the nine most populous nations 
(Bangladesh, Brazil, China, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Mexico, 
Nigeria, and Pakistan), countries that together include more than 
one-half the world’s population and almost three-quarters of its 
illiterate persons, laimched a Joint Initiative on Distance Education, 
the so-called DE9 initiative. The Delhi Framework for Action states 
that “the initiative will be tailored to the specific needs and traditions 
of eadi coimtry, to enhance existing efforts and to make use of new 
tedmologies” (UNESCO, 1994, p. 68). 

These are only a few examples of the growing belief that 
technology will be able to break down barriers in crucial areas of 
education^ development, such as those inhibiting equitable access to 
and qu^ty of basic education for all. Other evidence of the same 
conviction and of the determination to use technology for the benefit 
of edu^on can be found in statements of national policy. Develo ping 
countries, where educational problems continue to loom large, are 
often eager to explore emerging technological opportunities as a 
possible solution. How justified are these expectations? What ran we 
learn fix)m past experience? What is it that allows us to have renewed 
hope in the “new” technologies of today if in the past we have been 
less than successM? What should we do differently to make real 
progress in lowering the barriers to educational development? And 
what educational de^opment should we actually promote? 

Learning for the 21st Century 

What are the challenges ahead in meeting the demand for 
learning in today’s world? Will learning have a different mratiing in 
the 21st century than it does today? How will the current educational 
landscape differ? In this section, we will identify six major rhallpngpfi 
that fiice the world at the close of the 20th centiiry and that affect the 
way we should look at learning. 

Lifelong Learning as a Response to Continuous Chang e 

First, there is the challenge of continuous change. Change will 
be an integral part of life in the 21st century. Individuals will need to 
learn to cope with change and complexity on a continuous basis. No 
longer will human beings be able to prepare themselves early in life 
for a fixed set of future tasks and roles. Education may no longer end 
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when working life begins. The single career path is being replaced by 
a complex road system. The ability to learn, and to do so 
autonomously, is probably the most important ability h uman beings 
will need to acquire during the early years of life. That ability 
includes the capability to acquire aiccess to and to interact effectively 
with ch a ngin g learning environments that will no longer be restricted 
to the classroom. We are moving toward a world of learning without 
walls and without frontiers, in which learning encompasses all 
human activity. Societies are facing the challenge to create flexible, 
open learning environments with which potential learners can 
interact effectively. In an open learning culture, flexibility and 
interactivity will be as important as access and equity in the 
traditional conception of educational provision. 

Lea rning by Social Entities Besides Individual Learning 

The second challenge concerns the need to look at learning as 
a cooperative effort— something not just engaged in by individi^, 
but, to an increasing extent, by larger social entities as well. 
Cooperative learning is becoming an important requirement. The 
world is increasingly confronted with the need to balance change 
with stability. The boundaries of our traditional social systems are 
becommg more fluid. Changes in education have not kept up with 
the rapid pace of changing social boundaries. 

Social units such as organizations, cities, whole countries, and 
partnerships across borders must define themselves as learning 
communities if they are to survive in the world of the 21st century 
(Marquardt & Reynolds, 1994). More than ever, learning is becoming 
a prerequisite for stability and peace. An organization like UNESCO, 
which has an important role to play in Wlding the defenses of 
peace, has an undeniably important task here. Its Learning Without 
Frontiers program is a dear response to tiiis and the other challenges 
identified in tiiis section. 

Open Architecture Learning Structures 

The third challenge we are facing relates to the need to 
establish open architecture learning structures that reflect learning as 
a merger of work, learning, and leisure. This requires a shift away 
from the exclusive focus on institution-based education. The 
emphasis should be on lifelong learning rather than on initial 
education, i.e., on satisfying demand rather than on promoting 
supply. However, demand is largely seen as related to initial 
education, or, for those who missed the opportunity, second-chance 
education. This assumes that learning needs can be satisfied once in 
a lifetime, preferably at the beginning, and that a set of standard 
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padc^es satisfies all. This may have been valid in the past, given the 
relatively slow pace of change individuals and society found it 
necessary to cojpe with in the ^an of one generation. This concept is 
no longer valid now that change is the status quo in both the 
developing and the industrialized world (neither of these adjectives 
being accurate descriptors). The traditional leaming-for-work and 
work-before-leisure relationships are being replaced by a merger of 
work, learning, and leisure, requiring a learning environment that 
can respond in a flexible manner to a var 3 dng demand for learning. 

Diversifying Educational Provisions and Learning niatinoic 

A fourth challenge is to overcome the inadequacies of 
conventional education. Existing educational systems are increasingly 
unable to respond to the rising demand for learning, especially since 
they murt also cope with declining financial resources. This rjiiig for 
diversifying educational provisioi^ using multiple delivery rharmrfg 
to open up learning opportunities to all (particularly at the basic 
level), and concentrating on cost-effectiveness. Opening a multiplicity 
of channels connecting potential learners to learning opportunities is 
an important strategy to accommodate the learning needs of 
unreached or tmderserved target groups, such as girls and women, 
out-of-school youths, adult learners, and remote rural populations. 
Having tho% chaimels available, in addition to traditional ones, can 
make learning environments more accessible to the millions who are 
now unreached, cater to a diversity of interests, learning styles, and 
habits, and satisfy learning needs for individuals and pnmmnnitifs in 
a variety of circ umstanc es 

It is important to note that we are no longer simply interested 
in knowing who we did not reach but how we can offer learning 
opportuniti^ independent of place, age, and time that are culturally 
arid otherwise acceptable to the learner. We know that there are 900 
million illiterate persons in the world and more than 100 million 
children who are not benefitting from primary education with 
sustainable learning gains. Even many primary and second^ school 
graduates in developing countries, and increasing numbers of 
univ^ity graduates in industrialized countries, may not have the 
learning skills to adapt to cbang in g circumstances. 

Integrating Emerging Technologies 

The fiftij challenge is to integrate emerging technologies with 
existing ones and prepare citizens for life in a technological society. 
In exploring the potential of emerging technologies, care should be 
taken that the unreached ^d tmderserved benefit. This requires 
careful attention to cormecting infiastructure necessary for pmwg in g 
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technolo^es to the technological environments available to the 
tmderprivileged. For instance, ±e global information infrastructure 
should not be limited to the electronic superhighway. Access at 
different levels of technological capacity is required. This r-alls for die 
development of additional infrastructure analogous to that of 
provindal highways, other paved and unpaved roads, dirt trades, and 
foot paths. Besides broadening access to learning for those most in 
need, this system will allow fiiture generations to interact in ways 
that are not dominated by one or a few powerful cultures. A complex 
road map can be designed by pooling the creative inputs from 
different areas of interest and using a bit of imagination. 

Lowering the Barriers to Optimal Learning 

Finally, there is a sixth challenge to lower geographical, cultural, 
linguistic, and other barriers that prevent optimal learning. In a recent 
conference background report of the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, Ehrmann (1994) lists “the ability to 
communicate, especially with people from other cultures” among four 
ddlls “likely to be of increased importance in the next century” (p. 12). 
Collaborative learning across geo-political and cultural boundaries is 
important, bringi^ students i^m different countries in contact with 
each other and wifo sources of knowledge. Diminishing resources and 
growing numbers of learners make it difficult to indude real travel as 
part of the learning experience. Virtual travel, such as through 
computer networking, becomes an important alternative. 

Other barriers that limit optimal learning are the boundaries 
separating different areas of knowledge. Often, knowledge is bound 
by the traditions of curricular development, which emphasizes 
compartmentalizing and restricting Imowledge to well-defined 
disdplinary areas. Lexers are not encouraged to travd between and 
beyond disciplinary boundaries. In addition, our own stereotypes 
limit our vision. Making knowledge understandable to different user 
groups and making it useful in different contexts and with different 
purposes means breaking through barriers. 

A Miilticliaimel Response 

to the Learning Needs of the 21st Century 

Although the learning environment of the future may be 
considerably (Efferent from today’s, change will not be immediate or 
automatic. We must carefully plan strategies to make such changes 
happen. 
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New Technologies and Old Ones 

Distance education had come of age well before the advent of 
emerging technologies, such as fiber optic networks, satellite 
communication, computer networking, and video conferencing. For 
centuries only a very limited number of channels of communication 
were available to the educator. These were mainly based on fece-to- 
face communication and the use of printed material. Reinforcement of 
these communication channels was possible through the use of 
learning aids such as chalkboards, demonstration models, and wall 
charts. It was only during the current century that additional ehannpls, 
such as radio and television, became available. Much can be learned 
&om the evolution of the use of these media for educational purposes. 

The emergence of so-called new media is an did phenomenon. 
The accompanying hope that they will revolutionize the world, and 
in particular solve the education crisis, is equally old. As long ago as 
the completion of the first trans-Atlantic cable, for instance, Samuel 
Morse wrote that the telegraph would ensure that world 
communities would enjoy a peaceful coexistence in the future by 
“a nnihil ating space and time” and thus “bringing TnanVind into a 
common brotherhood.” When in the 1950s and 1960s radio and 
television became important educational media, hopes were again 
high that a solution could be found for problems such as those 
referred to by Philip Coombs (1967): “shortages of teachers, facilities 
and money; outmoded curricula and instructional materials; 
inadequate and over-taxed administrative structures; scattered hard- 
to-reach populations; traditions and merdas resistant to change” (p. 5). 
Similar voices may be heard today as the capacity to communicate 
increases exponentially. 

Lessons Learned 

Those “new media” contributed far less than expected. Simply 
having them available was not enough to ensure learning. The 
willingness, ability, and determination to use media properly an d the 
political motivation to channd societal resources were also necessary 
to translate potential into achievement. 

In fact, decades of media comparison studies have failed to 
reveal the ideal medium for instruction. In summarizing the results of 
^ stipes, Clark (1983) refers to media as “mere vehicles tibat deliver 
instruction but do not iiifluence student achievement any more than 
the truck that delivers our groceries causes changes in our nutrition” 
(p. 445). However, Clark’s conclusion only applies to a part of the 
world that has many vehicles for delivering groceries and learning The 
analogy changes if one compares the “haves” and the “have-nots.” 
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There is little dotibt that nutrition patterns are different fiar those served 
by ^ocery trucks and those who have none. Similarly, educational 
achievements in a world with many media options may be different 
from those in a world without any options at all. 

Where media do play a role in education, two important 
conclusions can be drawn. C3ne conclusion is that it does not really 
matter which media are being used. How the particular medi nTn is 
being u%d is more important than which medium is used. The second 
conclusion is that using a conibmation of media in a well thought out 
manner does contribute to improved educational achievement. The 
quest for optimal education should not simph^ seek to replace existing 
obsolete media with newer and better media. Real improvement in 
education comes from a balanced consideration of the various 
potential uses of all possible means. We should develop and 
modernize education applying sound principles of instructional 
design to develop learning sj^stems that work within a given context. 

Balancing the Use of Available Media 

Revisiting Clark’s analogy, one does not need the most 
sophisticated grocery trucks to attain adequate, or even excellent, 
nutrition. Where simple media such as chalkboards, perfectly 
interactive tools, are used incorrectly, introducing sophisticated, 
costly technology such as computer-based interactive mul timedia 
presentations or educational television programs delivered by 
satellite will reap no benefit. A balanced attention to developing the 
use of all available media is what really matters. And let us not forget 
that the human being, the teacher, is one of the most sophisticated 
mediators available to promote l earning . 

Teachers may be channels of communication, as well as role 
models. In addition, teachers serve as managers of the various 
channels. They may likewise play a role in contributing to the 
content handled through the various chann els Learning requires a 
human and humanizing enviromnent. Whatever the role media may 
play in facilitating learning, this human dimension will remain a 
crucied one. Its potential sho^d be fully explored in the design of any 
learning system. In a world in which technology plays an 
mcreasingly important role, teachers must be capable of handling 
different technologies and be able to assist learners in deriving the 
maximuni benefit firom their interaction with both the human and 
technological dimensions of the learning enviromnent. 
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Multichannel Learning for'^^SifoTniai 
Education in Developing |DoEntries 

iilbny Dodds 

Nonformal education was invented in the late 1960s and early 
1970s by writers such as Coombs and Ahmed, and Sheffield and 
Diejomaoh who recognized tibiat die traditional language and thought 
patterns of formal (i.e., school- and coll^-oriented) educationalists 
was inadequate to describe a category of education and learning, 
particularly among adults, which seemed crucial to developing 
societies. Nonformal education was learning about life — health, 
agriculture, community development, political and dvic af&irs, home 
economics, and trade union and cooperative organizations. It was not 
done in sdiools and colleges; on the whole it was not organized by 
ministries of education; it followed no carefully constructed curricula 
and it led to no examinations. But in much of &e developing world in 
that immediate postcolonial era, it was the most important, and fbr 
millions the first, opportunity to undertake organized and purposeful 
courses of stu^ or learning. Through such courses new information, 
ideas, and knowledge relevant to life in a rapidty developing sodety 
were made available to people who had never had the opportunity to 
go to school. That situation has not changed. 

The invention of the phrase nonformal education coindded with 
the explosion in availability of communications media, espedally 
radio (throughout the world) and television (in industrial countries). 
Many educational innovators were euphoric in their belief that these 
media would bring about instant equity in classrooms by tairing the 
best teachers over the air to the worst schools, and in their conviction 
that adult education — organized education about life — could take 
place, also over the air, wifoout literacy. 

One problem with nonformal education is that, as with all 
negative conceptions, it can only be defined in terms of what it is not. 
Nonformal education is education outside of schools and colleges 
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and independent of sequential and structured curricula. It is not 
domimted by teachers and school managers, and it does not lead to 
examinations. Some adult educators, progressive critics of formal 
schooling, have tried to invest the “negatives” with a positive side, 
describing nonformal education as student-centered, needs-based, 
flexible, and re^nsive. But most of these “positives” have fotmd their 
way (or did in the 1970s: r>erhaps we’re moving in reverse in the 1990s) 
into the formal education system. The negatives are no longer 
exclusive. 

Another difficulty with the phrase is that the students of the 
courses it was invented to describe are products of societies which 
have incorporated formal education as an essential development goal 
and criterion. The fact that these students have not had nonformal 
education does not mean they do not value it. If the courses they are 
undergoing are proper education they should conform to proper — 
formal — education. They should be lii^ed to literacy and numeracy; 
they should be “properly taught” by “proper teachers”; they should 
lead to more advanced courses for those who wish to advance; anH 
they should lead to certificates. In some ways these students have 
^en more realistic than the liberal adult educators who invented or 
incorporated the phrase into their educational philosophy. They 
know that literate and formally educated people get jobs and that 
certificates are a prerequisite for paid employment. Hence the 
overlap of and confusion between nonformal education (and many 
ministries of education in developing countries now have 
departments of nonformal education) and adtilt basic education, 
including literacy and numeracy and primary school equivalency 
prograim. On a personal note, I was in the 1960s and r emain today a 
true believer in the concept of nonformal education. 

But let us not get bogged down in academic definitions. For 
the purposes of this chapter — and, I suspect, for many of the officials 
and implementers of programs in such departments of adult and 
nonformal education — a commonsense definition or at least an 
understanding of the phrase is necessary. Under the heading of 
nonformal education we include all such learning programs about 
life for adults (and even for young ad\ilts) which take place outside 
the school, college, or university system. These programs may t ake 
place in st^ool buildings on a part-time basis. They nwy or may not 
be taught by teachers. They may or may not have curricula, 
examinations, and certificates. They may or may not include literacy 
and numeracy, as well as basic Imowledge and understanding of 
science, society, and the environment. They nwy or may not cover 
subjects and skills taught in primary (or postprimary) schools. But 
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tiiey are organized; they do not happen by chance; students join with 
a specMc goal and know that to succeed they must pursue that goal 
for a sig nifi ca n t period of time. And, at the end of diat time, if they 
are successful, they will have achieved a state of knowledge, s kill, 
and imderstanding they did not have before. How, by what m^ods, 
and where this learning took place is largely irrelevant. 

Can the Expectations of Nonformal Education 
Be Achieved Using Traditional Formats? 

The hope and expectation of those who invented the phrase 
nonformal education — ^and true believers in it, such as myself— was 
that recognition of the importance of this kind of learning would 
lead to the allocation of development resources. If this kind of 
education can, should, and does play a vital role in helping people to 
gain the skills to realize their full potential for development, then it 
must attract the resources required to make it effective. It must find 
ways of expanding its covers^e so diat those who benefit represent 
significant and critical proportions of the undereducated masses of 
underdeveloped societies to make an overall and noticeable 
difference to d^lopment. 

But nonformal education, both before the phrase was invented 
and in the 30 years since, has already developed a pattern of provision. 
By its very nature nonformal education is idiosyncratic. It grows in a 
piecemeal fashion. It is run unsystematically, usually by small local 
organizations operating on limited and local resources, often undor the 
direction of a small group of highly motivated individuals, 

Must norfformal mean small, local, and unreplicable? Has it 
any global sign^cance? How can the efforts and achievements of 
such local organizations be replicated on a scale large enough to have 
an impact on national development? 

It is at this point that the influence of the mass media come in. 
From an early stage in the provision of nonformal education, and 
long before the p^ase was invented, mass conummication media 
were incorporated into tiie traditional local extension officer modes 
of presenting information, skills, and ideas about agriculture, health, 
wd community development in order to extend their coverage. This 
is the origin of what we now call distance education, development 
support communication, or, even more recently, multichannel 
learning approaches to no^ormal education. The challenge is to use 
such approaches to reconcile the local and personal nature of 
nonformal education with the need to reach huge numbers of 
potential learners who cannot be reached by local, personal 
commurtication and teaching networks. 
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The History: 

What Can We Learn from Esqperience? 

From a very early stage in the history of lear ning — ^possibly 
before learning was formalized into the schools and structures by 
which we recognize education today — ^noxiformal approaches to 
te a ching and learning were common which used media diat allowed 
learning to take place without permanent or regular face-to-face 
contact. Most ancient, classical, and medieval learning structures 
include some examples of teaching through the written word of 
pupils or disciples who were far from their teachers or gurus. This 
possibility increased dramatically when printing and distribution 
systems were invented and refined, and again when mass 
faoadcasting systems were invented. 

Let us look in more detail at some of the most significant 
historical trends in this development. 

Printed Sto^ and Discussion Guides 
for Use in Study Giot^ and Stu^ Circles 

There has been a long tradition both in the United States and 
in Sweden of using pmted study guides as the basis of discussion 
and leaniing in organized tutorless study groups or study drcles. In 
the United States, the Chautauqua movement and the Great Books 
program were based on the belief that all people could and should 
benefit from the organized study of great works of literature. To 
make this possible for adults not enrolled in formal education courses 
in schools or colleges, tutors prepared study guides to be used in 
groups to help students to foUow, imderstand, enjoy, and learn from 
great authors of the past and present. 

In Sweden in the late 19th and in the 20th centuries, 
particularly m periods of rapid industrialization and the social and 
political change, parapolitical organizations such as the trade unions 
and the cooperative movement assumed strong adult education 
responsibilities. To educate members and associates, these 
organizations developed study guides on social and political 
education issues for discussion in organized study circles. 

Two filler examples come from Africa. In the late 1960s an 
adult educational institution was set up by the Roman Catholic 
Chiwh for francophone West Africa, in the Cote dTvoire, the Institut 
Africain pour le Developpement Economique et Social (INADES). 
INADES provides basic educational courses in agriculture and social 
devel^ment to small farming communities throughout the French- 
speaking region. It developed a series of booklets on topics of direct 
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economic or social concern (soil preparation, rural saving, child care, 
rural credit) written in very simple French; each booklet teaches tihe 
basic practical knowledge needed for a particular activity. These 
booklets are usually studied in groups with the help and guidwce of a 
local extension officer or animateur. Sometimes the animateurs and 
animatruxs enroll and study the booklets individually and then use the 
booklets and the knowledge, skills, and ideas they learn from them to 
guide and teach local groups of individuals. £a(± self-study booklet, 
which is higUy illustrated and sometimes accompanied by wall 
charts and diagrams, contains a feedback questionnaire which 
students/groups complete and send to the local INADES tutorial 
office. These show their level of understanding, raise questions and 
problems to which they cannot find satisfaaory answers, and report 
on their own local experience. The questioimaires are ffie basis on 
which INADES tutors supply supplementary advice and guidance. As 
well as working in many countries in francophone West Africa, 
INADES has also established offices in Ethiopia and Kenya. 

In 1974, the Lesotho Distance Teaching Centre (LDTC) was 
established to develop distance learning progranas of both parallel 
formal secondary education and nonforri^ education. At an early 
stage the LDTC recognized two features of Lesotho. First, there was 
a mprisingly high level of adult female literacy. Most young and 
middle-aged men spent large periods away firom home wotking in the 
South African mines, so women maintained tihe families, farms, the 
local economy, and the community. Second, Lesotho’s geography 
caused immense difficulty in maintaining regular face-to-face 
learning opportunities for most of the rural population. LDTC 
therefore developed a series of self-study booklets on topics of 
interest, such as crocheting, garment making, livestock husbandry, 
^d f^ aid. The booklets were originally designed and intended for 
individual study. While being widely so used, many people also study 
the booklets in local village groups. They have been used as the basis 
for the provision of feedback and follow-up extension and advisory 
services. One such service has been the provision of access, through 
sustained and successful study, to a sm^ revolving loan and credit 
fund from which village groups have been able to borrow small sums 
of money to set up group-based income-generating schemes, putting 
into practice the skills learned firom the booklets. 



Deydopment Support Communicatioii: 

Informatioii and Education for DevdLppment Through 

Since the early days of their use as mass media, both radio and, 
to a much lesser extent, television have been used by technical and 
community extension services (agriculture, health, community 
development, dectoral commissions, political education departments) 
to reach larger sections of the population. Broadcasts on q>ecial topics 
of importance are aired on a re^ar basis by special arrangement 
between the broadcasting station and the ministry or agency 
responsible for that topic, to give information for development, to 
educate attitudes toward development, or sometimes to exhort people 
to develop themselves! A variety of approaches have been used for 
^ch Mormational programs: straight presentation through or 
interviews; magazine-style approaches to creating interest and 
reaction; short, sharp advertisements on social, political, or economic 
change; and drmna-based so-called soap operas. In many of these 
formats there is nothing other than the broadcast itself — no 
acconapanying print materials, no linkage with other media, no 
organized conmection with face-to-face extension services. Such 
approaches set out mitinfy to give information about, to arouse interest 
in, and to educate attitu^ toward development issues and activities. 
There is considerable evidsmce that, widiin these limits and so long as 
they are not going against accepted and acceptable opinion, such 
development ^pport co mmun ication can achieve success in exactly 
t^t— supporting alrea^ acceptable development. But there is usually 
little organized follow-up or integration of the messages into inclusive 
or compreherisive leammg activities. Such broadcasts can have a very 
significant educative impact, but they do not in themselves constitute 
organized or structured education. 



Radio and Television Fomins, Clubs, and Stu^ Groups 

Parallel to the growth of development support 
co mm u ni cation — ^though starting earlier in broadcasting history — 
was the use of radio and then television for more organized learning 
experiences for groups of like-minded people, using broadcasts, 
instead of a teacher or tutor, to structure their study of topics and 
concerns of burning interest or importance to their lives. 

The BBC, at a very early stage in its development of educational 
radio, worked with adult education and worker education movements 
(the trade umons, the Workers Education Association) to arrange adult 
education radio series linked to organized listening and study groups. 
Such nonformal education broadcasting lost the battle of priorities 
during the 1930s to formal school broadcasting 
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The idea was picked up by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation in the late 1930s and adapted for use in depressed 
fanning conunimities. Regular weekly racho programs, accompanied 
by supporting printed booklets with feedback reports/questionnaires, 
were made available to groups of farmers informally organized by 
agricultural extension services. Farmers and their families listened, 
read, discussed, and made decisions about issues and activities 
important to the improvement of their living and economic 
conditions. Through the report forms they were able to show what 
they had learned and to seek further information and assistance. 

The model survived in Canada into the 1950s. By then it had 
been adapted for developing countries, first in India in 1947 and later 
in Ghana and many other Afiican and Asian countries in the 1960s 
and 1970s. By 1990, on the basis of a collection of case studies of 
nonformal education at a distance in the Commonwealth, Paul 
Fordham concluded “The radio Rural Forum idea has been running 
for a loiig time... the idea does seem to have run ottt of steam!” For 
nearly 20 years in developing countries, however, and for 20 years 
before that in Canada, it had shown itself to be a very powerful and 
effective means of reaching rural adults with education directly 
relevant to an improvement in their econoimc status and in their 
everyday social lives. 

One adaptation of the radio forum took place in francophone 
countries in Airica, drawing also on experience in France of the 
nonformal use of television for adtxlt education through teleclubs. 
This was the experiment in several countries with radio dubs. For the 
most part these were very similar to the radio forums of their 
anglophone neighbors. A greater emphasis, however, was put on 
audio feedback: dubs, or local reporters attached to an area in which 
there were several such dubs, were equipped with atidio recorders on 
which they collected the reactions and questions of dub members. 
The recorders were then sent back to headquarters as the basis for 
fiiture radio programs in the series. 

With the exception of India and perhaps Canada, most of the 
forum and dub experiments remained quite small in scale and limited 
in their coverage, in spite of the use of the mass medium of radio. This 
was because of the restricted resources provided, outside of the raxlio 
station, to the support of the listening groups. The radio stu^ grotq> 
(or learning group) campaign approadi was an adaptation on a mtu^ 
larger scale, in the late 1960s, 70s, and *80s. In this approadi, the same 
basic pattern of a series of radio programs, organized listening and 
study groups, supporting print materials, and links with local extension 
services was used. There were two major differences, however. First, 
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the program series were planned for a limited time span, say three 
months, rather than as a series which, once started, would go on ad 
mfinit om. Second, though there mi^t be one lead agency organizing 
the project, for a limited period that agency, widi strong central or local 
government support, brought toi^ther in a coordinated fashion the 
servic^ of a number of other agencies. Thus the personnel and 
technical and financial resources available were much larger and 
enabled a much wider and more comprehensive outreach timii was 
usually achieved by the forums and clubs. The most significant 
example of this approach occurred in Tanzania in the early 1970s, 
where cainpaugns on health issues and on political education issues 
re^ed millions of adults in organized study groups and, from the 
evidence available, appear to have had a long-term impact. Similarly 
large-scale national programs took place in Botswana in die 1970s, on 
agricultural and land use policy, and in Zambia in the mid-1980s, on 
cooperative education. Regional programs took place in Tanzania on 
reforestation, in Botswana on the National Development Plan (1973) 
and, on a larger scale, die Tribal Grazing Lands policy (1976), and in 
Ghana, in the late 1980s and earfy 1990s, on water and h Mirh 

Radiophonic Schools in Latin America: 

The Media and Adult Basic Education 

Another adaptation of the Canadian Farm Forum movement 
was developed in Latin America. A Colombian Roman Catholic 
Priest, Fr. Salcedo, became convinced a^ visiting Canady in 1947 
that the radio plus study group model could be used to provide basic 
adult education to the rural people of Colombia living in remote and 
mountainous homesteads. What developed, as Acci6n Cultural 
Popular Colombia (ACPO), put emphasis on Uteracy and numeracy 
and a program of adult education consciously made equivalent to the 
educational stages of formal primary schools. It built a curriculum 
aimed at teaching progressive educational skills in the same kind of 
adult, everyday life, concerns covered in my previous nonformal 
education examples — health, employment, agriculture, and 
co mmun i t y organization — and including, as the organization was 
church-based, a subject on spiritual issues. Another major 
distog^hing feature of the Radiophonic Schools, as ACPO and its 
derivatives in other countries in Latin America came to call the study 
groups following their radio programs, was the ownership by the 
otganraation itself of the radio station. In fact special stations were 
established for the purpose. This gave the Radiophonic Schools tT pirV^ 
greater control over content and program patterns, as well as the air 
time available, than is usually possible in publicly owned stations. 
The programs are therefore much more directly didactic and 
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specifically aimed at the restricted and identified audience actually 
enrolled in the schools. The model flourished and spread to many 
countries in the region in the 1970s, survived through the 1980s, and 
still exists in some countries in the 1990s. In Colombia itself, as in 
some other countries, it has now ceased to operate, having initially 
won government backing and later having been absorbed into 
government adult education programs. 

In India the Radio Rural Forums program led almost directly 
to another attempt to use the model for more structured curricula- 
based adult education in the All-India Radio’s Farm School of the 
Air program as part of its Farm and Home Programs. This still 
survives on a limited scale; it is now more prominently provided by 
television than by radio. 

In a somewhat more limited way, several countries in Africa 
and Asia have used the mass media to support adult literacy and 
numeracy programs. A recent example comes fi:om Ghana. There, 
radio and rurid newspapers have been used as crucial support media 
in a nationwide adult literacy campaign launched in 1989 and 
continuing to date. The roles identified for radio have been the 
provision of information about the campaign, motivation and 
mobilization campaigns, the provision of programs about 
development themes which are functionally incorporated into the 
literacy primers, and the provision of training and support for 
literacy tutors and local organizers. 

Distance Education for Nonformal Education 
and Development: The Litemational Extension 
College (lEC) Experience 

So far in this chapter I have not used the phrase distance 
education, except in the context of the LDTC. This is probably the 
most extended piece I have written in 20 years without doing so. All 
the examples I have quoted so far, except that of LDTC, have not 
primarily or originally seen themselves as distance education. They 
have bera examples of nonformal education which have used various 
media and combinations of media for adult educational purposes. My 
last set of examples come from the projects associated with tihe lEC 
which have, through that association, seen themselves as distance 
education (once that phrase was invented). We in the lEC set out quite 
consciously — ^and perhaps naively and i^alistically — to explore ways 
of using distance education approaches for nonformal education. 

Our first three major projects, helping to set up distance 
education colleges in Mauritius, Botswana, and Lesotho, ^ i nc lu ded 
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nonfonnal education activities in their original plans and programs 
during the early 1970s. This emphasis has remained both with the 
Mauritius College of the Air (MCA) and the Lesotho Distance 
Teaching Centre (LDTQ until today, thou^ in the case of the MCA 
this became mainly a matter of providing media support to 
information, extension, and education projects rather than 
learning. The Botswana Extension College (BEC) carried out a 
variety of nonfonnal education experiments until it was absoibed, in 
1978, into the new government Department of Nonformal 
Edtication. Since that time its distance education efforts have been 
concentrated on out>of<school secondary education. Similar plans 
were included in the proposals for the University of Lagos 
Correspondence and Open Studies Unit whose establishment lEC 
supported from 1974 to 1976. Those plans, which were for 
nonformal training programs for small-scale industry and business 
entreprenems, never materialized. 

At the end of the first phase of lEC’s development several staff 
members wrote a book based on our experiences and contacts to 
date. In it we argued the case for the establishment of radio colleges, 
modeled closely on the Radiophonic Schools of Latin America, in 
which a wide range of courses on the subjects common in nonformal 
education would be offered and loosely or flexibly constructed into 
an adult curriculum. This would allow adults to study subjects to 
meet their immediate needs and, if they chose, to combine those 
subjects mto a comprehensive adult basic education which could be 
made equivalent to the skills and knowledge-base covered in formal 
primary schools. 

Smce publishing this book in 1980 the lEC has been heavily 
involved in at least 15 other distance education development projects. 
Four of these projects (the Basic Functional Education Progr amme 
of the AUama Iqbal Open University in Pakistan, the Zambia 
Cooperative College’s Extension and Outreach Programme, the 
Ghmia Functional Liters^ Project, and the Adult Basic Education 
Project for Fort Hare in South Africa) have been exclusively 
concerned with nonformal education, and six of the projects have 
been involved with mixed programs of distance education, inrlut^mg 
nonformal projects (the Sudan Open Learning Unit, the Namibian 
Extension Unit, the South African Extension Unit, the Refugee 
Adult Education project of the Institute of Inservice Teacher 
Training in Somalia, the South African Institute of Distance 
Education, and the Tigray Institute of Distance Education). 

The programs have experimented with a variety of media 
combinations. Most have included some audio or radio component, 
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some printed self-study materials, and some learning in face-to-face 
study groups. They have addressed a wide variety of subject matters: 
agriculture and livestock husbandry, rural credit, cooperative 
organization, health, hygiene and nutrition, small-scale business 
skills, and community affairs. They have catered for a wide variety of 
audiences: adult illiterate refugees, village women with restricted 
access to the world outside their villages, cooperative society 
members, and young adults who have been unable to get places in 
secondary schools and are being encouraged to develop their careers 
and livelihood in the rural economy. 

There have been many experiences of exciting success and 
achievement, but very few large-scale programs have developed from 
them. They have shown evidence of the potential to provide, through 
these approaches, greatly increased access to nonformal education 
for tmderprivileged populations. But rarely have these programs 
attracted the resomces and the political support necessary to turn 
them into regular components of national education and 
development systems. The dreams have remained largely unfulfilled. 

The Future: Where are We Going? 

So why has nonformal education turned regularly over the last 
several decades to new approaches and new media in order to reach 
its intended audience? First, there has been a growing recognition 
that adult learners need greater flexibility in terms of the time, place, 
and pace of study than school or college students need or than more 
traditional delivery methods can pro^de. Second, adult students, for 
the most part, have a clearer id^ of what they want to learn, and 
why, than do their yoimger counterparts. It is therefore important 
that they can exercise a greater degree of control and choice over 
what they study and how they learn: if for no other reason than to 
help them maintain their motivation. Finally, it is recognized that 
many potential adult students are constrained by their previous 
educational experience or their lack of it (and by their lack of formal 
qualifications) from emolling in new courses. Nonformal education 
must find wa^ to overcome these constraints without sacrificing the 
quality and relevance of the learning offered. It has therefore been 
seen as necessary to turn to more open and flexible systems of 
provision. Given &e huge numbers of adults in developing countries 
in need of such nonfon^ education, moreover, and the widespread 
and often isolated places in which they live, it has become 
inaeasingly obvious t^t the traditional, fonnal system of education 
is inadequate. Nonformal education has out of necessity turned to 
the outreach potential of the mass media of corxununication while 
seeking to link it to informal and flexible student support based on 



existing social networks. 

Why, then, have the attempts described in the previous sections, 
while proving the potential for success in liin-ttd small-scale pilot 
projects, Med to achieve large-scale national impact? It is possible to 
identify four major problems. First, it is often those sections of society 
which most need expanded nonformal education facilities that have 
least access to the media of mass communications electricity, 
telephone netwotics, television coverage, rapid postal delivery services, 
and even the ability to buy batteries for their radios. Such potential 
students, moreover, are most in need of guidance on the local 
application of universal knowledge and general scientific information, 
wd the mass media are, on the whole, not very good at such local and 
individualized adaptation. Second, the social, economic, and 
educational backgrotmd of this target audience makes it hard^ for 
them to learn fiom educational delivery systems which rely heavily on 
self-study, which most education at a distance does. Third, a high 
proportion of the learning needs of such an audience relate to 
practical skills. Finally, learning such skills requires demonstration, 
practice, and guidance; these are notoriously hard to provide in 
media-bated education. The first three problems ran be solved by 
imaginative and irmovative combinations of media, face-to-face 
student support systems, and the exploitation of resources which exist 
for othw purposes. The fourth problem is less easy to solve through 
educatiorud innovation. It is evident fiom the history of nonformal 
education and mnovations with media combinations within it that as 
yet most governments do not take nonformal education seriously. The 
failure to expand and to achieve significant national impact on the 
whole results fiom a lack of the Tninimum resources and the political 
commitment required to make such expansion possible. 

In the last 20 or 30 years, nonformal education has not lac ke d 
for educational izmovation, imagination, and experimentation. But, in 
addition to these elements, we need three much mote mundane and 
less exciting commodities. The first of these is the ability to exploit 
and recycle existing resources— personnel, facilities, and social 
networks, whether or not they exist primarily for educational 
purposes. The second is effective collaboration and coordination of 
many different agencies and institutions, governmental and 
nongoyemmentid, local, national, and international. The third is the 
fin a n c i al and political co mmit ment to fund these projects. 

Tto brings me, finally, to the concept of m ultichannel learn ing 
and my jus^cation for contributing this chapter to a book promoting 
and publicizing that concept. I believe, perhaps simplistically, that 
there are two essential components to any solution to the problems 
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constraining the e}q}ansion of nonformal education and its ability to 
have a significant impact in developing countries. 

The first is a much more integrated, flexible, and multifaceted 
approadi to die provision of nonformal education. It is not a division 
into traditional, face-to-face patterns on the one hand and education 
at a distance on die other but radier a continuum between purely £ice- 
to-foce teaching and learning, and purely media-based information 
services, widi die primary emphasis on die segments in between diose 
extremes. Distance education, which has bera my profession for the 
last 20 years, is an inadequate description of this approach to 
nonformal education. That is the attraction of the concept of 
multichaimel learning. Unfortunately, multichaimel learning is an 
ugly phrase, which is off-putting to many educationalists, who believe 
that education is primarily about die communication that takes place 
between tutors and studrats and between students and students at 
points of contact, not about the charmels through which that 
communication and contact is brought about. The emphasis must be 
on openness — open access, open entry, open learning. 

But changing the name of what we are doing is not enough. 
That would be too easy. The second essential component for change 
and for success in opening up nonformal education, whether throu^ 
distance education or multichaimel learning, is to create the political 
will and commitment to make nonformal education an equal, radier 
than a poor relation, in the educational family. Without that political 
will, no matter how many charmels we create to reach the heart of 
educational underdevelopment, they will all remain peripheral. 
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'^^^fi^Olpllenge of Open Secondary 
jEdiucation: Demand and Models 

Paud Miuphy 

This chajpter looks at secondary education and malfps the 
argument for individual and country investment at that level. 
However, the most compelling argument for an increased investment 
in secondary education will not come from economists, planners, or 
fin a nci a l an^ysts but rather from the parents of childira who have 
completed primary education, who want dieir children to have the 
opportunity to continue. As primary education for all becomes a 
reality, there will be an increasing number of children seeking 
secondary education. Thus, the question for most countries is no 
longer should we provide second^ education for all our children, 
but how, and who pays. In this context, discussion of open secondary 
education is vital. 

Meaning 

Secondary education means different things in different 
countries and sometimes even within die same country. One reason fbr 
this is that secondary education follows primary education and 
precedes terdary/higher education, and both primary education ar>H 
higher education vary in content and in leng^ of school or college 
cycle. Another reason for the different underst anding s of what 
secondary education means is that die concept encompasses a number 
of ptuposes: broad preparation for the world of work, devdopment of 
specific vocational sldlls, consolidation of the skills developed in 
primary school, and prep^mition for the next level of education. In 
many coimtries thw are different secondary education systems, most 
often one academic stream and one vocational/technical stream. A 
number of countries include primary teacher education colleges 
offering second-level secondary education courses. 

For this discussion, I intend to examine the provision of a 
general secondary education. This is defined as broadly academic 
and consolidates and extends the skills acquired through p rimar y 
education. General secondary education prepares students for a 
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number of possible career options, including the possibility of 
continuing higher education. 

Benefits 

A general secondary education contributes to the development 
of the country and the individual. In a recent review of the evidence 
on rates of return, however, Psacharopoulos (1994) finds that the 
private returns to general secondary education’ for individuals in 
developing countries are as high as 26.6% in sub-Saharan AMca and 
above 15% across all tenons. There is little debate over the high 
social returns at the national level, either. Psacharopoulos found 
social rates of return ranging from 11.2% in Europe, the Middle 
East, and North Africa to 18.2% in sub-Saharan Africa^ Given the 
evidence, it seems sensible for most governments to continue to 
increase ihdx investment in secondary education. 

In addition to its contribution to the individual earning power 
and to the economy, secondary education has a munber of other 
unique functions to perform. These indude helping young people to 
make die sodal transition from diild to adult and bridg^ the gap 
between the world of the fanufy and the world of work. Although 
these functions are often underestimated in discussions of benefits, 
they are not underestimated by parents or employers who assign 
minimum entry qualifications to certain occupations. Thus, 
secondary education serves as a selection mechanism for the 
transition to work or to higher education. 

Places in secondary schools are scarce. Yet in most coimtries, 
parents are prepared to make considerable sacrifices to ensure their 
child’s entry and their future security. The skills and resources needed 
to make that transition result in a skewed representation in school. 
Thus middle- and iqiper-dass frunilies can use tikeir resources, contacts, 
and an assortment of courses and tutors to advance their children’s 
education while lower-clpss parents can not. As a consequence, 
participation at levels of scarcity is biased in favor of tiie “haves” 
rather than the “have nots,” further reiDfordng social dass divisions. 

Whatever arguments are made for investing in secondary 
education by economists, educationalists, or human rights 
proponents, the decisions on public investment and involvement will 
be made by governments, and governments, even nondemocratic 
ones, respond to political pressure from commtmity members. In 
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many countries overwhelming pressure from the parents of primary 
school leavers has forced governments to expand opportunities for a 
secondary education. Thus the question for most countries is not 
should we provide opportunities for a secondary education, but how, 
and who pays. 

Demand and the Numbeis 

Because of the different lengths of the school cycles in 
different countries, the admission of young people under and over 
preferred ages to school, and the lack of data on out-of-school 
education initiatives, it is very difidcult to give a precise estimate of 
the number of of school-aged young people who are gettiag a general 
secondary education. An estimate provided by UNESCO indicates 
that there were places in secondary schools in developing countries 
for 42.3% of students in the 12-17 age range in 1990. Ihds implies 
that at least 286 million young people in thfr age range were out of 
school in IS^. The actual numbers are likely to be mu^ hij^er riian 
this as many of the places are occupied by overage and underage 
students. For most of the countries for wlrich UNESCO has data, 
there is a significant difference between the gross and net enrollment 
ratios (GER and NER, respectively). For example, in Lesoffio, the 
GER is 26% and the NER only 14%, and in Indonesia GER is 45% 
and NER is 38% (UNESCO, 1993). 




Scnttot: UNESCO data and PHREE 
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The number also does not tell us about regional imbalanpffs 
The table below shows the gross enrclhnent ratios cunendy (1990) in 
sub-Saharan Africa, Asia, the Middle East, and North Africa and 
Latin America. As can be seen, relative to population the access to a 
secondary school is lowest in sub-Saharan Africa. In 1986, out of 43 
countries in sub-Saharan Africa for which data were available, 27 had 
GER less than 20% and 13 had GER at the secondary level of less 
than 10%(AFTHR, 1990). 

The numbers do not teU us how many of these yoimg people 
are ready for a secondary education, having completed p rimar y 
school, arid what the demand from these young people or their 
parents is likety to be. One very important indicator of likely demand 
is the transition rate between primary and secondary school in 
developing cotmtries (see Table 1). 

Fewer than 40% of the children completing primary school in 
Africa find a place in a secondary school, and only 60% of the 
children completing primary school in the Middle East and North 
Africa find a place. In Burundi, Malawi, Rwan^, and Tanzania, 
fewer than 10% of those successfully completing primary school 
were admitted to secondary schools in 1990 (UFESCO, 1994). 
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Finally, the numbeis do not tell us any thing about amiTnniat#»H 
demand. The low transition rate between primary and secondary 
education is not a new phenomenon and many adults who have 
completed primary school would benefit firom secondary school. The 
number of adults who have studied out of school and achieved 
primary school equivalence levels could also be a^d to this filgure. 

Costs 

The paain reason countries do not provide sec //idary education 
for all their children, however, is cost. The resc rces needed to 
provide universal primary education are beyond the reach of many 
developing countries. While countries are desperately trying to find 
the resources needed for universal primary schooling, they simply 
cannot find the extra resources needed to provide secondary 
education for all of their children. 

Secondary education also costs more. Each secondary school 
student costs on average about 3.5 times more than each primary 
pupil in the least developed coimtries (UNESCO, 1991). In some 
countries, die cost differential is significandy higher. In Uganda, for 
instance, the factor is 20, and in Mali die factor is 8 (UNESCO, 1994). 
These costs reflect the increased salaries of seconda^ sdiool teachers, 
lower student-teacher ratios, the higher costs of facilities, and the 
increased cost of instructional materials. The costs of providing 
secondary schools increase further where disadvanta^d groups must 
be reached. For example, providmg boarding school for girls helps 
them to overcome societid barriers to dieir education, but boarding 
schools are expensive. In msny countries, dispersed populations 
require building schools which are “uneconomic” in terms of the 
numbw of students be^ served. Clearly, expansion of secondary 
education provision utilizing traditional secondary schools is beyond 
the reach of many coimtries and Universal Secondary Education 
utilizing traditional schools may prove beyond the reach of even 
relatively more wealthy middle-income countries. 

Barriers to Secondary Education 

It is safe to say that the demand for secondary education will 
continue to grow. The movement toward education for all confirmed 
by aU tile countries attending the Jomtien conference in 1990 is likely 
to increase further the pressure on the demand for secondary school 
places, as primary schooling will become more efficient, and a larger 
percentage of those starting school are likely to finish. 

There are a number of barriers to meeting this growing 
demand for secondary education. First, the Education for All focus is 
likely to divert any additional government resources into primary 
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schooling. Second, as has been explained, government expenditure 
pa student in general secondary school is on average significantly 
higher than expenditure per student in primary schools. Third, the 
cost of building and equipping a secondary school is significantly 
more than the cost of building and equipping a primary school. 
Fourth, private secondary schools may {deviate the demand for 
secondary schooling among the more wealthy, but they will not 
provide opportunities for poorer familipj; 

Given the continuing pressure to provide more and better 
quahty primary schooling, the increasing social demand for secondary 
eduction, the continuing cost differential between eiqienditure per 
pupil in primary school and expenditure per pupil in traditional 
secondary school, and the limited impact of private provision on the 
denmd, governments must attempt to find low-cost alternatives to 
traditional schools as the main providers of secondary e du ca tion . 

Multichaimel Learning Model and Strategies 

Models which use innovative strategies to deliver and improve 
secondary education in a cost-effective mann er exist in various 
countries. In developed countries, these include a range of private 
sector initiatives, including correspondence colleges aimed mainly at 
adults and outreadi programs aimed at helping young people unable 
to get a place in traditional schools. 

In developing coimtries, initiatives which aim at reaching 
young people include the Air Correspondence IDgh School of Korea, 
the Mauritius College of the Air, National Open School, India, many 
of the national correspondence colleges/distance education centers 
across Afiica, and a number of radio schools in Latin America. I will 
discuss thrw programs here. National Opon Sdrool, India, described 
more fully in copter 8 in this book, es^lished very recently, grew 
fiom the erq>eriences of many other long-established initiatives. The 
other two have been established for over 25 years: the Mexican 
Telesecundaria system and the Malawi College of Distance 
Education. These three have been chosen because they each aim at 
students that formal secondary schools have failed or are failing to 
reach and because tiiey aim to provide the same level of education 
and enter their students for the same examinations as traditional 
secondary schools in tiiese countries. 

The National Open School: 

Links with Formal School, Study Centers and Diverse Media 

National Open School, India (NOS) was established by the 
Government of India in 1989 to extend education to those who 
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cannot attend a tegular school. NOS offers programs at three different 
levels, equivalent to 8, 10, and 12 years of schooling. There are four 
kinds of programs: 

• open basic education as a foundation for secondary education; 

• open secondary and senior secondary education in a very wide 
range of subjects m languages, humanities, social sciences, science, 
ma&ematics, and skill and vocational programs; 

• open vocational programs in agriculture, technology, paramedical 
studies, home science, and many other fields; and 

• open continuing education and life-enrichment programs in 
women’s development and community health. In 1994 NOS enrolled 
65,000 new students and the number of new enrollees rises each year. 

Diverse learning channels 

NOS has a number of innovative features, particularly with 
regard to its learning channels. After enrolling, students are given a 
specially designed book to help them make use of the learning 
materials. The modes of learning include self-instructional printed 
materials that are tibe main medium for learning, personal contact 
classes that are conducted in study centers on the weekends, evenings, 
and during holidays, audio and video programs which are available 
through tibe study centers, and an interactive bimonthly magazine. 

Reaching and supporting hard-to-reach populations 

A second innovative feature is its focus on disadvantaged 
groups such as girls, scheduled castes and tribes, and handicapped 
persons. The percentage of each of these groups enrolled in NOS 
programs excee^ tibe percentage enrolled in traditional schools and 
is expected to rise as fbe NOS programs extend and states establish 
their own open schools. In 1993, 60% of NOS students were either 
women or handicapped persons. A third innovative feature is the 
strong links which NOS bias with the formal secondary sdiools: these 
act as study centers and provide student support. 

The Mexican Telesecnndaiia: 

Television, Textbooks, and Learning Coordinators 

The Mexican Telesecundaria (see Jamieson, Klees, and Wells) 
was begun in 1968 to assist the many yotmg people in remote rural 
areas who had no access to secondary school. 



The Telesecundaria system provides about 30 televised lessons 
weekly to students meeting in space provided by the local 



communities and overseen by classroom coordinators who are not 
trained secondary school teachers. These coordinators supervise 
groups of 20 or 30 students and are expected to help diem across the 
whole range of subjects at the level of Grades 7, 8, and 9. 

Educational television for formal and nonformal settings 

The television programs each last about 20 minutes, and 
lessons for Grade 7 students are followed by lessons for Grade 8 and 
finally Grade 9 students. Thus each hour is fully occupied. The 
programs were initially broadcast on commercial television Channel 
5, whidi had a relatively limited reach. However, in 1983, Mexico 
placed the first generation of its satellites in orbit, and a transponder 
was assigned to the educational system. Telesecundaria could then be 
beamed all across the cormtry, and schools or communities with a 
parabolic antenna could receive it. In addition to changes in the 
broadcasting format, there have been many other improvements^over 
the years. The television programs that began as “tal^g heads” 
became professionally produced from scripts provided by specially 
trained teachers. Also textbooks were developed and given to the 
students. These corresponded to the television programs and helped 
the students learn more effectively. In addition, the coordinators were 
given special training and a career path within the Mexican 
goverrunental system. 

Cheaper and yet Active 

A number of evaluations of diese teleco mmuni cations systems 
have been carried out. These have all shown that the system is as good 
as traditional secondary schools at helping students learn. Although 
there have been different viewpoints on comparative costs, there is 
agreement that the system is a cheaper way of rea ching remote rural 
areas than the traditional system (Klees, 1975; Mayo, McAnany, and 
Klees, 1975; Arena, 1988). The system remains an important aspert 
of the Mexican system today: in 1993 Telesecundaria was offered in 
more than 9,000 schools for nearly 600,000 students and represented 
15% of the lower secondary school population. Plans include its 
expansion to the 20,000 communities in Mexico today without an 
existing secondary s^ool and not currently served by Telesecundaria. 

The Malawi College of Distance Education: 

Self-Instructional Materials, Radio and Face-to-Face '^Teaching*’ 

The third model is the Malawi College of Distance Education 
(MCDE) (see Murphy, 1993; 1992 for fur&er details). MCDE was 
established in 1965 to cater for the needs of two groups: adults who 
wanted to continue their education and primary school leavers 
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unable to get a place in secondary school. The demand for MCDE’s 
courses by the second group has expanded dramatically. 

Multichannel three-way teaching system 

Since 1981, the number of students enrolling for a secondary 
edtication with MODE have exceeded the number of students all the 
secondary schools in Malawi. MCDE utilizes a three-way teaching 
system, which combines good quality printed self-instructional 
materi^, ra(ho programs, and face-to-face teaching. Its most popular 
and most effective program is the study center system. Across 
Malawi, there are about 200 study centers. 

Stwfy centers and self-instructional materials 

Study centers are established throu^ an agreement between 
the community and the MCDE. First, a community asks MCDE to 
provide teachers and materials. MCDE provides and pays a teacher- 
in-charge (primary school teachers trained by MCDE) and at least 
one other teacher. Students enroll by sending an enrollment form and 
fee to MCDE and by showing evidence of this to the teacher-in- 
charge of the nearest study center. They are expected to attend daily 
during the term, study the printed self-instructional materials and 
listen to radio programs in accordance with a strict timetable. 

Teachers as facilitators of the lessons 

The teachers are expected to set exercises, help with difiScult 
sections, and arrange for the students listen to and benefit from the 
radio programs. They are not expected to teach. Tests are sent 
in batches to MCDE for marking and returned in the same way. 
The available studies of the efiectiveness and costs of MCDE are a 
little dated but show conclusively that this system was working well 
in the 1980s, with student numbers increasing beyond 10,000 and 
results in the Junior Certificate examination improving to a pass rate 
of about 30%. 

Lower costs 

The costs were significantly lower than the corresponding costs 
of traditional secondary schools, not only on numbers enrolled W on 
the all important costs of full lamination pass. The studies show 
that, in 1988, MCDE cost about one-third as much per full 
examination pass as the secondary sdiools! Although no exaniination 
of costs and effectiveness has beim conducted since then, observers* 
comments indicate that the system is overloaded. Student numbers 
have increased to 50,000, printed learning materials are in short 
supply and of poor quality, and the teachers do in fact teach. 
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Observations 

^ ^ froni til® three cases, young people not served 

by tra^tional secondary schools can be helped in a variety of different 
ways. Four observations are important. 

First, these three systems have shown that young people can be 
helj^d to study for and pass the same examinations as students in 
traditional secondary schools. This is very important if alternative 
systom are to gain what has been called “parity of esteem’” with the 
tmmtional system. Parents^ teachers^ and the community want 
children to receive equivalent qualifications and support. 

A second important aspect of these three cases is their relative 
cost-effectiveness. These models are less costly than the traditional 
secondary schools for a number of reasons. The cost of the 
teachers” is likely to be less, as they are not usually fully trained 
secondary teachers. The student to teacher ratio is likely to be higher. 
Finally, there are significant capital cost savings. 

Third, each of the three models discussed has a credible 
educational organization supporting the system. This is important 
for a number of reasons: 

• to demonstrate to others working in the provision of education that 
the methods and materials are the best available; 

• to encourage cross-support with the traditional system; and 

• to analyze problems systems and support from the point of view of 
the educational reqi^ments of the learner and not the point of view 
of the media professional or the organizational expert. 

A fourth important aspect of these models is their close link 
wim the formal educational system. In the case of the Telesecundaria, 
It is part of the foraial system. In the case of MCDE and the NOS 
me staff are provided from the formal system and the MCDE and 
NOS materials are used in that system. 

Solutions 

Given the relative success of the three models described and 
the potential for replicating aspects of them in different countries it 
IS possible to envision theoretical solutions to the problem of access 
to secondary education— solutions which do not include building 
Md staffing traditional secondary schools. One such solution might 
mvolve deter mining the financial resources available in country X for 
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secondary education and utilizing these in a creative and constructive 
way to provide a national ouriculum, self-instructional materials 
covering this curriculum, some face-to-face teaching, other support 
for studrats studying the materials, and an independent assessment 
system diat certified successful students. This m^t be oi^anized by 
a national learning center, which would provide training for the 
people providing the teaching and other support and assistance to 
students to become independent learners. Those students and parents 
who did not opt for this system could establish private schools. 

It is clear that this solution would not find favor with many. 
Govermnent secondary schools already exist and, even in countries 
where less than 10% of children in the secondary school age range 
participate in these schools, the solution is not seen to lie in alternative 
modes of provision but rather in providing more of the same de^ite 
the relative expense. The inability of countries to “cut their cloth 
according to their measure” is onl^ equalled by the inability of many 
citizens to see tiiat, where resources are constrained, there is a direct 
relationship between the per-person cost of tiie service provided and 
the number of people who can receive that service. 

There would be other objectors. Educators will point to the 
need to provide support for the many who would not be independent 
learners in the short term. Parents may not be happy to have teenage 
children not directly supervised. University faculty could be 
concerned about knowledge of scientific concepts. Teachers’ unions 
might not welcome the changing role of the teacher and the 
increased student-teacher ratio. 

There are less radical alternatives. For example, the expansion 
of secondary education provision can utilke some of the techniques 
described to provide secondary education for those who are not able 
to get a place in those traditional secondary schools ciurently in 
operation. (The two systems operate in. tandem. All provision for 
increasing numbers is through the alternative system.) Several 
countries have tried this, but in the majority cases the re^ts have 
almost invariably been disappointing. Iliese initiatives have not 
achieved parity of esteem with traditional secondary schools. They 
are considered a second-best, second-rate alternative to traditional 
schools and most students and parents, if given the choice between 
the alternative and the school, would choose the school. This choice 
is not su^rising given the peer pressure, the better results, the parental 
expectations, and the allocation of resources. 
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Young People 

Any solution that provides secondary education (even junior 
seconda^ education) for aU young people needs to capitalize on the 
economic strengths and flexibility of provision of distance education 
while attempting to retain the status of traditional secondary schools. 
The following are likely to be features of any successful mo^l: 

• students attend daily in buildings that are simply and basically 

equipped for learning purposes; ^ 

• trained adults assist students to learn; 

• high-quality, attractive self-instructional materials are available for 
each student; 

• support is provided for underachieving pupils; 

• re^lar monitoring and assessment of student achievement is 
carried out by a national agency or ministry; and 

• all students in a country spend some of their educational time in 
the system. 

Q^ly, problems can be expected. These mi ght include low 
expectation levels of pupils and teachers, higher dropout rates, 
materials supply problems, and lower achievement levels than mi ght 
be expeaed under the traditional secondary school model. However, 
if all students were in the system, then the thrust would be to 
improve the system and not to dismiss it entirely. 

It is possible to i^gine two extreme examples of this model. 
In the first, the emphasis is on the learning materials. Trained adults 
who are not seconda:^^ school teachers and do not teach assist the 
students in using fire instructional materials. The buildings are basic 
and the main expenditure is on the instructional materials Students 
are assisted in working through the materials and given remedial 
assistance when needed. An outside learning agency monitors 
quality and provides support. 

The second model is much more like the traditional secondary 
school, and the emphasis is on the teacher as instructional leader and 
on the ^ool as nionitor of quality and instructional progress. The 
instructional materials are used by trained (and retrained) secondary 
school teachers to supplement the instruction that they provide and 
to hdp them to reach many more students than they normally do. (A 
variation on this alternative would be to handle the short supply of 
good mathematics and science teachers in a way that enables them to 
reach many more students. Teachers in other subjects handle 
traditional classes.) The buildup and facilities would be in use for 
most of the day and the evening and would look like traditional 
secondary schools. 
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International Support 

Below are a nximber of ideas offered for consideration by 
international funding agencies. These presuppose an interest on the 
part of particular ^veloping countries and a willingness in these 
countries to experiment. 

• Support the development of one of the models outlined above. 
Identify a country that is planning to introduce xiniversal secondary 
education and Tilling to try the model. Resources to support that 
country could be provided over at least a ten-year period. Progress 
would be carefully monitored. 

• Assist in providing input. This could include high-quality teaching 
and learning materials, teachers trained in the use of self- 
instructional materials, and development of a particular low-cost but 
effective medium, such as radio. 

• Establish an international teaching/leaming materials development 
center and work witih organixations such as the Commonwedth of 
Learning and the International Council for Distance Education to 
me^te the materials produced. 

There are other possible areas of support, but the three just 
mentioned would contribute to a better understanding of what it will 
take to develop universal secondary education of reasonable quality. 
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Multichannel Solutions for Female 
Education: Focusing on Learning 

Andrea Bosch 



Enthusiasm and Opportunity 

Education of women and girls is in the limelight. The 
participation of women in all areas of development is essential not 
only for suidiieving social justice but also for reducing poverty and 
contributing to overall national economic growth (Si^barao et al., 
1994). Compelling research reveals strong evidence that the level of 
educati^ girls attain has a direct and measurable impact t^n family 
health, income, child and maternal survival, and fan^y size (eg., see 
Hertz, 1991; King & Hill, 1991; UNESCO, 1993). Girls’ participation 
in education also impacts sustiunable de^opment in areas such as 
the environment, where women’s decisions weigh heavily in the 
management of population pressure and natural resources (Subbarao 
et al., 1994). Although these arguments are not new, a deeper 
unders t a n di ng and appreciation of the social and economic returns to 
girls’ education is growing internationally. 

The incMased awareness of the importance of education for 
women and girls has yet to break down many of the obstacles t hat 
have traditionally served to limit opportunity, however. 'The majority 
of the out-of-school population is still female, and the general 
expectation is that girls should conform to the standard school 
environment that continues to favor boys. Dropout, failure, and 
repetition are higher among girls, and girls genei^y do poorer on 
national examinations (Odaga, Adhiambo, & Heneveld, 1995). 
Despite the identification of barriers to female education, the 
educational delivery sy^ems used and environments ftw learning in 
most developing countries have &iled to adapt s ufBdently to Mihatip«» 
learning among female students. 

The costs of expanding formal education structures to 
accommodate significant new enrollments of girls are also prohibitive 
in many cotmtries. Buildings and trained teachers are expensive, and 
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without considerable attention to the quality and content of the 
education beii^ delivered, there is no assurance that gender disparities 
and poor achievement will decrease unless other changes are also 
made. It is not altogether surprising, then, that while the total 
enrollment of boys and girls in all levels of education has 
dramatically over die past 30 years, ^der disparities re main high, 
and females still lag far beh^d their male counterparts in most 
countries, particularly in Africa, the Middle East, and South Asia 
(Chowdhury, 1993). 

Key Issues in Girls^ Education 

Research on gender equity and education conducted over the 
past two deca des has identified a number of key determinants to the 
participation and achievement of girl learners. 

• Dis t a nce and travd to sdiools. The need to travel long distflnr<»g to 
school has often been dted as a major determinant fbr fimialf school 
attendance. Research shows that parents more often perceive a 
physical and moral threat to their daughters* security if they have to 
travel, especially when distances are great. Attendance decreases 
dramatically if boarding is required (Tietjen, 1991). 

• Single-sex schools. Research in Thailand, SwazUand, Nigeria, 
Jamaica, Malawi, and Kenya shows that girls achieve more when they 
go to single-sex schools, de^ite the fact that girls’ schools are often of 
much poorer quahty (Jimenez & Lockheed, 1991; Lee & Lockheed, 
1991; Lockheed & Komenan, 1991; Hamilton, 1991; Lewis, Horn, 
Kainja, Nyirenda, & Spratt, 1991). The lack of separate toilet 
facilities in coed schools is also dted as a deterrent. 

• Fenule teachers. Many research studies indicate that girls do better 

and stay in school longer when they are taught by female teachers. 
Teacher experience, attitude, and style have also been found 

to be nugor contributing ftictors to girls’ persistence and achievement. 
Some studies, however, indicate tirat gender of the teacher may not be 
die key ftictor (Bellow & King , 1991). 

• Poverty and costs of education. Direct and indirect costs of girls’ 
education are important determinants of female participation m 
education, particularly when correlated with the economic status of 
the farnily. Poverty is a major deterrent to female partidpation in 
education. 

• Opportunity costs. Research also suggests there are greater 
opportunity costs associated with educating the female child. Girls 
are often involved in important work such as care of younger giblingc, 
household chores, and food preparation (Teas, 1992). Research 
suggests the greater the opportunity cost to the family, the less lilaly 
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the child will attend school. One study conducted in Mozambique 
found “the single most important factor that contributed to bad 
school achievement was work for the siu^val of the family** (Odaga 
etal., 1995). 

• Selevance of carricolum. 7ihe relevance of the curriculum is often 
identified as a key determinant for female achievement (Tie^en, 
1991). For example, some researchers suggest girls do poorly in math 
and science not because they do not have the aptitude but bemuse it is 
not related enoi^ to immediate gains, such as changes in their daily 
lives, their roles in traditional society, or later, in potential job markets. 
Odiers point out that texfdooks and materials are often gender-biased 
or culturally irrelevant (Tietjen, 1991). The Escuela Nueva experience 
in Colombia, on die oth'n: hand, suggests that using situations drawn 
from daily life to construct learning activities increases one*s 
academic self concept snd imparts a sense of purpose for both boys 
and girls (Schiefelbein, 1991). 

• School schedule. The conventional daytime school schedule has 
been found to limit female participation because of conflicting 
responsibilities in the household. Classes after work and split shifts 
have increased female attendance and persistence (Naik, 1991; Herz, 
Subbarao, Habib, & Raney, 1992). 

• Traditional or cnltoral constraints. Traditional constraints such as 
lower appreciation or expectations for the female child (including, in 
some cases, less attention to nutrition, health, and selfesteem) may 
also contribute to lower attendance and achievement among girls. 
Traditional values often work against opportunities for girls to attend 
and succeed in sdhool, as school is seen as a threat to dieir societal 
roles or perceived as superfluous. 

• The qu^ty of instmction. The quality of the learning environment 
has an impact on school attendance. Girls* enrollment and 
achievement may be reduced because of low edticadonal quality and 
ineffective mediods of encoiuaging participation by girls withLa the 
classroom or learning environment (Chowdhury, 1993). 

A Framework Focused on Learning 

New and innovative educational strategies are needed that 
better integrate what has been discovered in various fields related to 
education and learning and that deliver it in ways that will better 
reach female learners, given their current constraints. Multichannel 
learning offers a firamework that focuses first on die conditions that 
promote learning and then on building integrated systems that can 
help bring education to girls in a more flexible and affordable maimer. 
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Elements of multichannel learning strategies have been piloted 
and evaluated over the last two decades. They have been tested in 
varying degre^ in interactive radio instruction, formal and nonfarmal 
education projects, and in communication and the media. Particular 
a^>e<^ of a multichannel learning strategy have been proven effective 
within development co mmun ication and within behavior change 
progams related to HIV risk reduction, environmental education, and 
family planning. Elements of gender sensitization and social 
mobilization have contributed to chang in g ^n d perceptions, 

and certain systems of open learning such as the National Open 
School, India, and OLSET in Soutir Africa have created new and 
interesting ways to link ^sterns of education while increasing the 
learning opportunities available to students outside of the mainstream. 

A multichaimel approach to girls* education, for example, 
would align several learning channels and delivery systems so that the 
potential for learning is increased and the specific issues in girls* 
education arc addressed directly. Thus, methods identified to promote 
learning developed under the auspices of distance education, 
nonformal and formal education, anthropology and psychology, atiH 
development co mmun ica ti on can be intrc^uced into the design of the 
total educational package rather than as discoimected activities. 

For women and girls, multichannel learning strategies offer the 
potential to overcome seve^ deterrents to education simultaneously. 
A simultaneous attack on multiple constraints to girls* education hag 
been shown to work in Bangladesh, China, Korea, and Sri Lanka. In 
tiiese examples, a noore integrated approach addi^ses several of the 
known obstacles to girls* education at once. Education projects 
designed to overcome a sin^e barrier to girls* education, on the other 
hand, have been reported to have little or no effect (Chowdhury, 1993). 

Applying Multichannel Options 
to Female Education 

By using carefully planned combinations of delivery systems 
and learning ch a nnels , women and girls who are often excluded will, 
by design, be reached. Here are some examples of how a nwltichannri 
approadi might function given the identified barriers. 

Decreased Costs 

Cost is a mtyor deterrent to educating females. A variety of 
studies have shown that distance education programs have the potential 
to be more cost-effective than their conv entional e du catio n counterparts 
(Curran & Murphy, 1992). These studies do not necessarily taVe into 
account the opportunity costs to tbe funily associated with educating 
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the female child or the quality of the program; yet, if women or girls do 
not have to travel and can maintain many or all of dieir household 
duties, the opportunity cost to the femity is reduced. Distance programs 
may also deoease the recurrent costs and safety issues associated with 
trahiing teachers in remote areas. 

Redndng the Distance to Schools 

Until recently, most of the recommendations to reduce distance 
to sdiools have concentrated on constructing schools, increasing the 
number of boarders, or creating satellite schools closer to home (Herz 
et al., 1991). For this to succeed, a strategy must be found to address 
the increased costs associated with build^ schools, training female 
teachers, and parental resistance to boarding their daii^ters. 

Distance from school (and real or perceived danger to the 
female student) is a key constraint to female education that may be 
overcome by incorporating distance education strategies into 
educational programs. Related issues such as separate toilet fedlities 
and parents’ fear of strangers near school fedlities are also more easily 
overcome in a system that is more locally accessible and capitalizes on 
delivery systems sudh as the mail, radio, or parallel social mobilization 
efforts, as well as local stucfy centers. Distance education strategies are 
complementary to many of the other strategies listed here. 

Flexible Schedules and Sdf-lostnictional Materials 

As mentioned, one of the key constraints related to the 
opportunity cost of educating females is the rigid schedules of 
conventional schools CUerz et al., 1991). Multichannel programs that 
capitalize on self-instructional materials and flexible or convenient 
hours can increase educational access and relevance. Research 
studying school schedules in India and China has also shovm that 
opportunity costs associated with traditional roles may be reduced 
through programs that are sensitive to community constraints and 
gender roles (Herz et al., 1991). 

Teacher Training 

Distance education and communication methods can help 
deliver teacher training to both female and nude teachers in remote 
areas and reduce the need for excessive travel, boarding, and fece-to- 
fece training i^grams. Teachers can learn how to organize activities 
which maximize use of local learning channels and opportunities for 
interaction among learners and with others. 

Multichaimel learning strategies may also be designed so as not 
to require the high-level qualifications of teachers of traditional 
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programs. In many cases radio facilitators or teachers unskilled in a 
particular topic can guide a lesson. 

A Well-Integrated Approach 

Many nonformal education programs around the world 
demonstrate the need and success of adapting sdiedules and materials 
to meet the realities of the lives of giiis and women and integrating the 
approach into daify life. Organizations sudi as toe Bangladeto Rural 
Advancement Committee (BRAC) have shown that some of the 
limiting toctors to girls’ and women’s education can be overcome when 
attention is paid to ertoancing possible learning opportunities and 
adding status to learning (Ban^ladeto Rural Adva^ement Committee, 
1992). The Forum for African Women Educationalists (FAWE) has 
had similar experience. One of its goals is to increase toe use of radio 
and otoer chapels of education for toe purposes of girls’ education 
(“FAWE, Second Newsletter on Goals,” 1994). 

T-inlns to Otoer Programs 

Programs using alternative delivery systems or nontraditional 
learning environments are often much stronger and receive higher 
regard within communities if they are linked to nationally acaetoted 
formal educational systems. Multicharmel learning aims to li^ 
formal and nonform^ education so toat they better support and 
reinforce eadi otoer. Otoer linkages such as paraUel accreditation 
between distance education programs and formal education 
programs, parallel currictila and materials, and parallel teacher 
training programs ensure toat basic standards are consistent and 
students learning at a distance have toe same opportunities as others. 
Evidence suggests that the quality and perception of alternative 
programs that are not linked to formal education are lower and toe 
opportunities to learners are fewer when links are not aeated (see 
Paud Murphy’s discussion in chapter 5). 

Responding to toe Psydiology of Learning 

The psychological argument for multichannel learning for girls 
is perhaps one of toe strongest. Multichannel learning arises from toe 
premise that people learn through a series of processes including 
interaction, practice, and communication. This can occur in a finmal 
setting, a nonformal setting, or torou^ toe community and toe media. 
The greater toe nurhber of learning charmds that rea^ and are useful 
to toe learner, toe greater toe possibility for learning to take place. The 
psychological desire to leam is stimulated in a variety of ways, many 
of whidi may not be fostered for girls in traditional dasstooms but can 
be introduced and reinforced in a well-constructed multicharmel 
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learning strategy. Examples include role models and situations that are 
created specifically to include and show possibilities to the g^l child. 

Emphasizing Local Channels and Interactivity 

In many traditional classrooms, girls are rewarded less 
frequently and are not as actively involved as boys. Equity and 
interactivity are not emphasized. Current educational pedagogy 
stresses the need to maintain interactivity in learning, even when 
education is delivered in an tmconventional mann er, A variety of 
channels for learning can be set up that require a high level of 
interaction on the part of girls and boys. If the programs are well- 
designed, as was the case in Costa Rica (see chapter 11), effective 
interaction can take place with the learning channel. 

Creating Role Models and Learning Environments 

One of the major assets of multichannel learning is the 
potential to incorporate visions of a real, but improved, world. 
During the design of radio or video scripts, for example, role models 
and situations ^t support the increasing status of women can be 
demonstrated by others. Not only can real people and places be used, 
but imaginary ones that show better participation and opportunities 
for girls can be introduced. In the imaginations of the listeners, these 
chanuirtets and situations are vital and important. 

Combining Knowledge with Practice 

Strategies that use more than one learning channel to promote 
learning and reinforce positive educational experiences are not new. 
Multichannel programs have long existed in deWloping countries as a 
means to overcome educational obstacles. While large-scale programs 
have rarely narrowed the gender gap, smaller scale initiatives that have 
used nonformal education and socM mobilization techniques or have 
incorporated communication strategies into their delivery systems 
have had a measurable impact. Examples indude local systems for 
small schools in Morocco and the use of diverse media su^ as radio 
and print in learning centers in Bangladesh, Mongolia, and the 
Dominican Reptiblic (UNESCO, 1991; see also chapter 12 of this 
book). Some successful programs have focused on those factors 
directly cormected to opportunity costs and have ddiberatdy linked 
systems of childcare to education programs. These either rotate 
care^ving re^nsibilities and offer flexible schedules or emphasize 
self-instructional modes of learning and multigrade systems. 
Examples include India (see Mukhopadhyay, chapter 8) and the 
Gambia (Chowdhury, 1993) (for examples ^m the Philippines and 
Costa Rica, see chapters 9 and 11). lliese models demonstrate the 
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benefits of working in coordination with traditional community 
structures to achieve better educational outcomes. 

On the other hand, multidbannel learning strategies diat attempt 
to incorporate the full mechanics of successful small-scale projects on 
a larger scale and sdll link them to the formal system may be desirable 
but strategical^ or economical^ unlike^. Multichannel learning does 
not by d^nition mean bringing all good projects to scale, but rather 
glean^ the main &ctors rdevant to providing more opportunities for 
learning to students and finding effective means to ddiW them well 
and cost-effectively. The deliberate composition of the integrated 
package and the interactions within the learning environment, 
therefore, are more significant than the fact that multiple types of 
educational systems are represented. 

Approaches such as interactive radio instruction conibine radio 
and other channels of learning that have been tested and show fiiat 
the {issets of a distance education ddivery system can be successfully 
integrated into the mainstream formal educaticm system on a ujitinnal 
or local level to enhance quality (Fryer, 1995). The possibility of 
addressing several constraints to girls’ education becomes more 
practical as the advantages of bringing higher quality education closer 
to home become an option. 

Pulling It Together 

While there is no doubt educating women and girls is 
important, it will cost money. In an effort to uncover options that can 
be immediate and high qtiality, multichannel learning provides a 
valuable fiamework fi:^ which to begin. Evidence also suggests that 
using multichannel learning strategies may be more cost-effective, 
particularly over time, and more effective due to the integration of 
learning chaimels and the techniques employed. 

An increasing nuniber of regional networks and international 
agencies cite as one of heir objectives the need to experiment with 
learriing channels that conflict less with traditional constraints and 
provide opportunities for women to receive boh an education and he 
accreditation to make it useful. Wih this added focus come new 
pressures, such as how to achieve more and better educational 
systems that address he constraints of educating girls and oher 
lopulations excluded fiom he mainstream of power and education. 
The attractiveness ctf a multichannel learning strategy arises fiom he 
potential to not only address some of he constraints of educational 
delivery directly, but also to go one step fiuher to design integrated 
programs that improve the mechanics and the potential of the 
learning enviironment. 
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Multichannel Learning 
at the Community 

^fichad Laflin and Mic^^ Olsson 



Learning has been taking place for as long as people have 
made discoveries about their worlds and have passed them to 
succeeding generations. Traditionally, learning took place within 
communities and reflected their cultural knowledge and priorities. 
When nations began to view education as a national enterprise, 
national standards and "mainstream” systems developed. Today, 
some argue that education has become too much a national 
entetpiise and that it has lost much of its relevance for communities. 
In some countries, commtmities and schools themselves are now 
reasserting control over the design and management of learning. 

This chapter examines ways in which national, mainstream 
systems can be complemented by community learning channels. The 
focus is not on replacing mainstream systems, or even on examining 
ways that multichannel learning defines itself by its capacity to feed 
into mainstream systems. Mainkream systems are best at producing 
the hamburger of education — the simple, filling, inexpensive, 
manageable, basic, and relatively tmchanging food for millions. 
Community learning systems need to reflect the strength of the 
bistro— the individualized, imaginative, multidimensional, and 
unique fare that makes life interesting and tickles the senses. 

It is not a fanciful notion. Community learning has often been 
multichannel learning. Sometimes formalized education systems, 
such as the Liberian Sande and Poro “bush schools,” were the 
centerpieces of learning. But in most societies learning channels 
typically consisted of apprenticeship systems, daily informal 
“lessons” from parents and peers at work and play, stories, dramas, 
songs, and the teaching provided by religious leaders. “Learning” 
included socialization into the community culture, passing on 
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indigenous technical knowledge, and apprenticeships where young 
learners paid master craftsmen to teach them modem technologies 
such as car mechanics or welding. All of these were elements of 
quite complex multic hanne l l earning systems. 

In contrast, educators* use of multiple learning channels has 
generally been conservative. What we think of as representing the 
main “modem” learning channel in most co mmuniti es, the primary 
school, is ancient in concept, material resources available, and 
procedures. In most of the world’s towns and villages, for as long as 
schools have existed they have consisted of teachers using books, 
slates, or blackboards in small, often one-room schools. Their 
organization into sessions of one calendar year has do minat ed the 
desi^, management, and assessment of learning. Additional 
learning channels such as radios, computers, peer lea rning groups, 
and community resotirces have been slow to enter the mains tream of 
formal education systems. 

Many communities in rural Africa, even those without 
electricity, now have access to radio, video, movies, ma ga7ii> es , and 
newspapers. Technologies such as two-way radio and packet radio 
have been available for decades, and educators in Canada and 
Australia have long used them with remote learners. Now, faxes and 
electronic mail can be received and transmitted in the most remote 
places. As a result, growdi in electronic communication systems is 
making it easier to move ideas than to move people and paper. 

Application of these new tedmological capacities to community 
learning has Iturched between the prosaic (“Let’s put the teacher in 
front of a bladdx>ard in the TV studio...”) and the quirky (“Let’s put a 
computer in evety hut...” or “Welcome to Fax University...”). New 
corrununity learning diannds have broadened ftxe knowle^ b^ and 
expanded opportunities for laming, but educators have yet to learn 
how best to use them. Sometimes scientific e7q)lanations have clashed 
with traditional knowled^ and practices, for example, in attributing 
cause and effect in medical matters and tiben in proposing preventive 
measures or prescribing treatment. But a bigger problem than the 
content of knowledge has been the view that learners are empty vessels 
waiting to be filled. Designers of communication, extension, and 
educ^on programs have often ignored both the knowledge and the 
learning systems that already reside in individuals and communities. In 
by-passing community learning systems, educators overlooked a 
resource they might otherwise have used and, in some instances, 
underestimated a powerful competitor to their new learning. In tbe 
worst cases, the remit was a kind of cognitive stalemate: indigenous 
systems of knowledge and practice were destabilized by new gbanuris 
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of learning, and the new systems were incompletely adapted, 
misunderstood, or rejected altogether. 

Education for What? 

Basic education in communities can, and probably should, go 
beyond the skills tau^t in grades 1-4 of primary school. For a start, 
education should include opportxmities for every person in the 
community, not just those who want basic literacy and numeracy 
skills, for example. Ideally, education should be continuous and should 
fomish people with the sklls to mana^ their lives and participate folly 
in the governance of their communities. It should help fomilies to plan 
their size and protect their own health. It should help communities to 
man:^ their resources now and for the hUure. And if the structure of 
leartung is to answer community needs, it should provide knowledge 
and information in ways foat people can reorganize and integrate for 
themselves, so that it b^omes meaningful for e^ person. 

We rarely operate under perfect circumstances. The challenge 
to those who design multicharmel learning systems is to design a 
system that is responsive now and is strfficiently flexible to respond to 
changes in the future. Instructional designers, curriculum developers, 
and distance educators have often designed educational packages a' 
if they were developing the only source of education the learner 
would have. Multicharmel learning designs imply a larger bank of 
learning opportunities, which can be accessed throu^ multiple 
chaimek for many pruposes. 

Can We Harness It or Only Describe It? 

Multichannel learning in communities goes on whether we do 
anything about it or not. For those who want to build on community 
learning charmels, the first challen^ is to describe the systems present. 
More foan likely, this will take place within an existing agenda — 
preservi^ a forest, child survival, educating adults for employment, 
promoting more equitable governance, countering violence among 
youths in iimer cities, or developing a geographical region. Often there 
is no clear “curriculum” in the sense t^t educators depend on a 
curriculum to define what they should teach. A curriculum may be 
developed out of evident need^for example, how to prevent deaths 
fiom pesticides or how to mairage early (Mdhood centers— or may be 
derived £r n an iterative process of discussion with learners about 
learning needs in their lives— how to compete for jobs, for example, or 
how to increase agriicultural production. 

Multicharmel learning in communities may serve a mix of 
highly specific educational or behavioral objectives but may also 
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include more broadly based social and educational initiatives that 
include family members or whole co mmunit ies- It may include an 
economic development component that provides slcills training, a 
mixt^ of community-originated initiatives and externally conceived 
activities, and variety among the strategies to accommodate different 
audiences and learning styles. How then will strategies be developed? 

The Laiwo Karen multidiannel learning program in Thailand 
piovi^ an example. The design anticipates a program that changes 
over time in response to community demand, one that is intimately 
tied to local resource management (a high-proffle co mmunit y priority), 
expands traditional learning channe ls to include contemporary ones, 
and both reinforces a locally important set of core values and 
traditions and boldly taddes new directions for the future. 

Laiwo Karen Multichannei Learning 

The multichannel learning program being developed among 
the Laiwo Karen in Western Thailand benefits from a convergence of 
local and international interests. There is a strong desire across 
Karen communities to strengthen cultural knowledge and 
appreciation among the younger generation. This local interest 
converges with a concern among national and international 
conservation organizations that the best option for protecting the 
region’s biodiversity is for the Karen to continue as the custodians of 
the Thung Yai forest where they live. 

Traditional channels of learning among the Karen rely 
primarily on intergenerational apprenticeships that arc now under 
serious threat. Karen elders are concerned that the encroaching 
values of popular society are weakening their cultural standards for 
integrating conservation with development. They fear Karen culture 
will gradually erode unless traditional channels of cultural learning 
are augmented and further reinforced by more powerful 
contemporary ones. 

Multichannel learning, in this instance, is integrated with the 
social &bric of the community becatise forest conservation, the pivotal 
focus, is intimatety related to both the economic survival of the Karen 
and their way of life as a people. As a result, the co mmunit y is highly 
motivated to join in the participatory processes that direct it. A 
network of local discussion groups will become the centerpiece of the 
program, with condusions being channeled to a Karen focus group 
involving district administrative officials, Karen elders, official 
headmen, motrks, and other selected leaders who meet periodically to 
review and advise on program development. Hiis creates the need for 
a flexible program in which a variety of modules, each of different 
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duration and projected life ^an, rise and fall over the years. 

Karen multichannel learning is designed to rely on the 
nonfonnal education officers, monks, elders, and Wildlife Ftind 
Thailand (WFI^ staff currently engaged in rdated activities during 
the time a fully sustainable local siq>port system is being developed. 
WFT Karen staff will initially serve both as facilitators in “smoking 
groups" or discussion groups and as monitors for the cultural 
learning activities. The two nonformal education officers currently 
imder the Royal Department of Education will serve as supervisors 
to local monls already involved in Karen language instruction. 

The ventie differs from that of classroom basic education as 
well. Karen multichannel learning activities will be physically 
accommodated in temple facilities, on the verandas of largn homes, 
in some classrooms (s^er hours), at public festivals and in village 
squares, and even in gardens and forests on occasion. Some learning 
activities will follow regular meeting times, and some will be more 
flexibly scheduled and ^ be season^. 

Karen multichannel learning has three distinct but inter- 
related components that initially span a three-year cycle. These are I) 
a network of discussion groups, 2) a range of practical hands-on 
cultural learning activities, and 3) interactive Karen language 
instruction. The discussion groups ^emselves, supplemented with 
learning aids, build consenstis regarding core values, sustainable 
resource management, and future directions for development for the 
six clusters of villages. The practical hands-on cultural learning 
activities address concerns arising from the discussion groups and 
center largely around traditional Karen practices that have been 
responsible for sustaining Karen natural resources in the past. Karen 
language instruction uses aspects of these activities to strengthen 
literacy and language retention skills. Each component draws on and 
reinforces the other, compounding the range of learning channels 
contributing to Karen cultural reinforcement overall. 

Multicharmel learning elevates the more traditional learning 
channels while using contemporary chaimels to further reinforce 
them. The Karen are anxious to increase exposure of their young 
people to Karen values and culture at different stages throt^out 
their development. Every Karen is introduced to certain basics about 
language, cidture, practices of sustainable agriculture and land use, 
sound forest management, herbal medicines, and a world of music, 
dance, and art, throu^ mentor-apprentice relationships defined by 
kinship ties. These channels of cultural transmission involve 
learning-by-doing through /) group activities teaching social 
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behavior, mores, and gardening and resource-management practices; 
2 ) apprenticeships, including shamanism, ritual practices, weaving, 
and mstrument^ ddlls; and 3 ) formal classes for groups of younger 
people, in dance, for example, .^thou^ the written word has played 
a role in Karen life for some time, the dominant lea rning channels 
have been oral and interactive. Now, Karen communities want to 
incorporate class groups and other contemporary cbann< » i «? to fur&er 
strengthen cultural learning and yet maintam the more traditional 
mentor-apprentice relation^ps at the same rime , 

Laiwo ELaren Multiple Learning Cliamirfs 

Much of the curriculum for Karen mult ichannel learning is 
being drawn from material being pulled together for a Karen “Big 
Book.” The collection, beir^ devdc^d by Karen WFT staff, includes 
a mix of legends and stories, traditional me dicinal pra c tice s , Karen 
flora and fauna, gardening and hunting rituals, and a comprehensive 
Karen dirrionary and glossary of terms. It can be e^ipected to continue 

to evolve into a rich record of all aspects of Karen life and culture. 

While written transcriptions and the development of learning 
aids add important new channels, much of the actual delivery will be 
the familiar collaborative oral discussion familiar to the Karen. In 
faA, the interactive dialogue led by Karen elders and the leam-by- 
doing activities that emerge from it will contribute to the Big Book 
collection as much as they draw from it. This is in keeping with the 
Kai^ view of culture as a dynamic process tmdergirded by more 
static core values. Karen cultural learrung will continue to involve a 
mixture of capturing traditional knowledge and adapting appropriate 
new knov.'ledge to a: .Tent development needs. 

Plans for Karen multichannel learning include a number of 
low-cost print materials. For the most part, these vrill be generated 
within the community using ^ewriters with Karen script to cut 
stencils for hand-i»weted duplicators. Covers or center-spreads vrith 
photos will be printed outside the community and inserted at the 
point of bmding. Small inexpensive publications by topic will be 
produced in preference to larger combined ones in order to be 
responsive to the dynamic nature of the learning process. One or two 
booklets dealing with Karen sustainable forestry and agricultural 
practices will be Karen-Thai diglots of higher quality. These will be 
used in the schools and in the monitor-led learning activities. 

The print materials will be augmented by /) audiocassettes 
featuring the voices of great storytellers and respected spiritual and 
cultmal leaders and i) albums similar to flip<harts with enlarged 
laminated photos of revered people, sites, and events. Other 



audiocassettes and monitor guidebooks will support the tr aining of 
Karen instructors and monitors. 

Videos, posters, and fine art performances and displays will 
come into play at seasonal festivals throughout the year. Video 
provides a powerful medium for transmitting some of the complexity 
of certain rituals that naay be difficult to describe with linear text. 
Althou^ there is no electricity in the area, diere are several major 
festivals during the calendar year where electricity powered by 
generators is regularly used. Post^ displays aimed at buflding public 
awareness and higbli^ting effective resource management practices 
will be set up at the festivals as well. 

In chapter 2, Chieuw and Mayo discuss three interrelated 
domains of multichannel learning that are aptly illustrated by the 
Karen design. Participatory learning emerges out of the network of 
discussion grcv.ps where lo^ issues are articulated and the learning 
needs associated with them identified. Development communication 
approaches are as diverse as hands-on demonstrations, informed 
consenstu building, radio-assisted language instniction, and festival 
poster displays. iGren social mobilization campaigns gain strength 
with each effort because of the blend of popular and leadersffip 
support. The synthesis of all three yields a multichannel learning 
program. 

Designing Multichannel Learning Strategies 
at tile Community Level 

At die community level, several design issues arise for program 
plaimers. 

• Although educators have generally designed for only one or a few 
channels, such as textboolu and the teachers’ use of them, their 
learning options would be increased if they considered other 
community channels that they do not control but may be able to use. 

• If educators do decide to take advantage of other chaimels, program 
designers must identify and harness, or at least work alongside of, the 
other channels operating in a community. They must decide which 
chaimels are most influential for a given topic and analyze how to 
mold most effectively fiieir own messages and chaimel use. 

• Multichannel programmers generally try to select an optimum mix 
of learning channels to meet the different learning styles, the 
differential access to channels fiiat various learners enjoy, and the 
different knowledge that learners bring. But limited resources are 
likely to dictate that something less than an optimum strategy can be 
afforded, so programmers face major challenges to their creativity in 
choosing learning strategies. 
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• If instructional designers accept that every learner brings a body of 
knowledge, attitudes, and behaviors with them, and accept that other 
channels are continually influencing learning, then they must also 
accept that theirs is an increasin^y interactive and constantly 
changing role in learning. The capacity for people to travel and 
ejqperience greater variety in their lives and the astounding expansion 
of popular media have increased most people’s learning dioices and 
has diminished the power of the sin^e programmer. Hut is good for 
education, but it is imposing a new set of conditions for the 
instructional designer. 

Designers need to understand what resotirces they can use to 
deliver learning. A description of the chaimels available includes 
communications infrastructure such as electronic media, social 
networks within the cormnunity, patterns of relationships among 
community members and groups, perhaps a calendar of significant 
events, and what UNICEF refers to as a situational analysis that is a 
map of interlocking, perhaps competing, interests among the various 
stakeholders likely to be tweeted by ^e changes that are planned. 
The outcome is an inventory of presently used learning chaimels, 
how each one is used and for what purpose, and what potential it 
offers for contributing to the purpose at hwd. 

Can we move firom description to management of multiple 
learning chaimels? In a limited sense, we can enlist the willing 
support from the community for a purpose that the community 
approves of, although the chances are hi^ that in doing so we wiU 
antagonize some sections of the commimity. Not everyone wants to 
see women educated, forests preserved, or sanctions against smoking. 

The biggest challenge is to move beyond a short-term campaign 
that pays high prices for multimedia marketing of a single learning 
objective, dech^ victory, and retires. In Brazil, for example, while 
the early learning gains from a breast-feeding campaign were great, 
within a few years these gains were aU but lost. Multichannel learning 
will be truly valuable if it takes a longer view and promotes programs 
that have scope for self-renewal, the opportunity for revision and 
redirection by communities of learners as their needs change, and 
some measure of self-management by the users. 

We know that it works on a small scale because we have seen 
it working. Equally, we have reason to be skeptical that it can work 
on a large scale because large systems generally lack the intrinsic 
flexibility that multichaimel learning requires. 

Management of multiple charmels can only really happen 
when learning is responding to a limited and describable set of 



objectives and when some person or agency controls it. What can be 
done about the vmdisciplined array of learning opportunities and 
needs that should also characterize multichannel learning in 
communities? E^qperience with community radio suggests that there 
are ways to facilitate rather than manage community learning 
diaimels to give them greater puipose and direction. In order to be 
accepted as facilitators, community radio stations in countries such 
as Bolivia, Nicaragua, and Liberia met several criteria. 

• In order to be accepted as a facilitator, the radio stations had to 
gain community support and identification. This was accomplished 
by using local Imguages and training community volunteers. 

• Because controlling acce: s :l. l-iaming and knowledge placed them 
in a position of power in the community, the stations took pains to 
ensure that they represented and regularly sampled a broad range of 
community opinion. 

• Because community learning and the free flow of accurate 
information is clearly related to community decision-making, 
independence of community power structures was very important. 
The radio stations established ihe rig^t to ofiend some of the people 
some of the time and demonstrated that they represented all of ^e 
people, not merely a select few. 

• Open, but not necessarify free, access to learning was important, so 
that people could take advantage of opportunities if they really 
wanted them. 

In Liberia, community radio stations acted as learning posts. 
They coordinated with other institutions in the commvinity that 
provided services in agriculture, health, family planning, and 
education. This promoted multichannel approaches in a real and 
natural way. Liberian stations did more than broadcast. They built 
fish ponds as part of a broader nutrition campaign. They covered 
trials of corrupt local officials as part of civic education in practice. 
They broadcast programs for teachers and promoted parent and 
teacher associations in order to stiengtiien links between schools and 
the community. They aired community discussions about agriculture 
and natural resources, thus educating the community to consider a 
wider range of issues in plaiming for the future. They broadcast 
programs from the local market so that people could state what was 
on their minds and vent their fhistrations. And all of this took place 
under military rule. 

Co mmun i t y learning can be organized around other unifying 
issues. In Papua New Guinea, the management of resources provided 
such a theme. Donors stepped in to help coffee fiumers learn how to 
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manage a particularly malignant form of rust that was wiping out 
coffee trees. At the same time, conservation of forests and other 
natural resources was both a local and an international concern. Two 
other issues, the establishment of stronger community governance 
mechanisms and adult literacy, fed into farming and conservation 
themes and led to the emergence of broad-based community learning 
strategies that drew on many formal and informal chamiels. The 
Ministry of Agriculture devdoped video-based tr aining programs on 
coffee fenning practices. The adult literacy program developed printed 
materials in local languages and &ce-to-£ace strategies that d^ on 
community-based tutors. Traditional governance systems were 
streng&ened and e^^anded through education. Forest management 
stratc^es built on indigenous knowledge but integrated it with modem 
practioes, so that coffee trees and forests could coexist. New nonforest 
products were developed to provide a stronger economic base. 
Multicharmel learning was also multipurpose learning. 

Multidiannel learning at the community level includes schools 
and other familiar educational institutions such as literacy centers, 
but it also includes much more. Multicharmel learning includes all of 
those channels that educate and socialize young learners; it 
maintains the flow of learning opportunities for people of all ages. It 
has many faces, depending on the purpose, the audience, and the 
setting, ^cause it is so varied in application, its main attribute must 
be its flexibility. 

In the future, we are likely to see a further decentralization of 
prodi^on, less standardization of education and learning materials, 
and involvement by a wider range of interest groups. Modules 
focused on needs common to a specific locality are already being 
d^eloped by special interest groups operating in a given area, e.g., 
oil companies, conservation organizations, fertilizer manufa cturers, 
and multi-donor integrated development projects. But these modules 
rould well be developed m a way that fosters broader use without 
incurring the same development costs over and over again. Formats 
tdready exist that distingui^ between core elements that can be used 
in many co mmuniti es and elements that are likely to need adaptation 
for individtial communities. A module on a given topic may look 
more like a smorgasbord of many ingredients from which local 
production units choose what they will assemble into the “meal,” 
what they will adapt or change, and what they will create for 
themselves as they develop the multicharmel learning materials. 
Local control over production and design is increased, as is the 
capacity to respond to local learning needs. Therein lies the power 
and potential of community learning chaimels. 
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::{iyiij|tichannei Learning: The Case of 
National Open School, India 



M. Mvkhopadhyay 



V : : V Iddia has more than 780,000 primary and elementary schools, 
280,000 nonformal education centers, 90,000 secondary and senior 
secondary schools, 8,000 colleges, and 250 universities. Despite die 
proliferation of educational institutions, India still has very far to go 
in attaining quality education for all. Ihere are problems of access, 
retention, and performance. Approximately 39 million school-age 
youth are outside the education system. Of those who do enroll, 
approximately 40% leave school without completing eight years of 
basic education. Giildren are still withdrawn from s^ool to provide 
family income, de^ite government efforts to eliminate child labor. 
Often women and members of rural communities face economic, 
cultural, and social barriers to education. In addition, a great number 
of people wish to work and go to school at the same time. India faces 
the drallenge of providing appropriate educational opportunities for 
all of its citizens, creating a demand for educational services, and 
ensuring effective learning. 



The Government of India, through the District Primary 
Education Program (DPEP), has a^pted a three-channel strategy at 
the primary le^ which consists of 

• formal primary education; 

• nonformal primary (equivalent) education; and 

• a distance education modality in primary education. 

The parallel structures or provisions at the secondary level are 

• formal secondary school; 

• home study without attending school; and 

• secondary level distance education. 



This multichannel approach aims to increase participation of 
the largest possible number of people, including “hard to reach” 
populations such as women, nomadic groups, and socially and 
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econonucally disadvantaged communities, while enriching and 
reinforcing learning for those who enter any one of die educational 
channels. 

National Open Sdiool of India 

National Open School, India (NOS) was conceptualized and 
established in 1989 to provide alternative schooling to those who 
cannot attend schools. Its mission is to provide education for all and 
to a^eve equity and social justice. Because it is operating within a 
national context, all major committees and commissions on 
education have assisted in defining the role that NOS is expected to 
play. Through a detailed analysis of all documents on the NOS, three 
spedlic roles have been identified: as a delivery merbynigm ^ as a 
national resource agency to facilitate the emergence of an open school 
systern, and as an international forum for sharing experience and 
e;q)ertise to support developing cotmtries. 

In keeping with its mission, NOS offers a variety of 
programs. These are primary, elementary, secondary, senior 
secondary, and vocational education, as well as life enrichment 
programs (see Figure 1). 

The secondary and senior secondary programs lead to Grade 
10 and Grade 12 certificates recognized by government and other 
emplo 3 onent agencies, as well as universities for bi ghts studies. 




Figure 1. The progiuns offered by Nidonil Open School md dietr 




NOS programs are quite flexible. Students are offered a choice 
of subjects at the seconda^ and senior secondary levels. Compared 
to the subjects available in comparable grades in formal education, 
NOS offers some upper level courses in unconventional subjects. A 
student is free to choose any combination of subjects without 
restrictions. The only requirement is one for language study. Breaking 
away from the conventional routine, a student in the secondary level 
can choose home science and business studies, in addition to 
mathematics, science, English, social studies, or bakery and 
confectionery. At the senior secondary level, a student may choose 
subjects, such as political science, chemistry, or furniture and cabinet 
making. Students can also learn at their own pace. Enrollment at 
each level is valid for five years. Hence, a student can take full 
advantage of the time period. Examinations are given every six 
months with the option of credit accumulation. I^s means that 
students can take examinations in one or more subjects at a time and 
accumulate credits or improve credits tmtil they complete the course 
requirements leading to certification. 

While NOS offers flexibility in the choice of subjects and the 
length of study, it maintains a rigorous quality control of the 
cuniculxun, instructional materials, and examinations. Examinations 
use several types of questioning: objective, very short answer, short 
answer, and short essay questions, as well as practicals and oral 
examinations developed on the basis of a guide. The strict quality 
control has paid rich dividends to NOS. The senior secondary 
certificates are recognized for admission to higher levels of education 
by more than 70 universities throughout the country, including the 
prestigious Indian Institutes of Technology. 

Enrollment in NOS began in 1990. To date, NOS has enrolled 
more than 260,000 stvidents. Approximately 70,000 have gradtiated 
during the last five years. The flexibility of its programs has given 
NOS the distinction of attracting more than 63% of its total 
enrollment from educationally marginalized groups — about 38% 
women and girls and 25% scheduled castes, sched^ed tribes, and 
handicapped persons. Since there is no upper age limit for adnoission, 
NOS may cater to one of the widest range of age groups found 
anywhere in the world. The youngest student at NOS is 14 years old, 
and the oldest is 76 years old. A luge majority of the students come 
from poor socioeconomic backgrounds, and more than 30% are 
working people. There is a steady ,$xOwth in student enrollment at 
NOS; in 1994, 70,000 students enrolled in the program. 

Aside from its role as a delivery mechanism, NOS is also 
called upon to play a leading role in the development of open 
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learning S3^ems throughout the country. NOS is actively in 

a dialogue with the Indian state governments to set up state open 
schools. In such endeavors, the NOS provides the necessary technical 
and professional support in project design, sharing instructional 
material, training persormel, curriculum development, and so fbrth. 
Three state open ^ools have already been est^lished, and project 
reports have been finalized for three additional open schools. More 
and more states are coming forward to reach the target network of 20 
open schools and to serve the learning needs of about 40 million 
people in 10 years using 17 difiFerent languages. 

Among developing countries, India possesses significant 
experience in open schooling. It has indicated its willmgness through 
the Joint Initiative on Distance Education in the Delhi Declaration 
(1993) to share its experience and ejcpertise with other developing 
and semi-developed countries. Participants in study visits to the open 
school system of India have included Brazil, China, Egypt, 
Indonesia, Mexico, Nigeria, and Pakistan. 

Multidiaimel Learning 

Multichannel learning has been defined and described 
effectr ely by the International Multichannel Action Group for 
Education and some of the other authors in this volume. Drawing 
firom^ descriptions of multichaimel learning, the goal of NOS is to 
provide more than one path of learning to complement and reinforce 
learning. Sometimes paths of learning are alternatives and 
sometimes they are complementary to one another. Paths or 
channels are used for more than one purpose, and in more than one 
format. Within the overall instruction^ d^gn there are five laming 
channels, start^ with the establishment of the mind-set of an open 
scholar. Multichaimel learning in NOS, as it exists and as it is 
emerging, is presented in Figure 2. 1 shall, at the outset, describe the 
five major charnels used by students, followed by a backup channel 
for capacity building of teachers, counselors, managers, and so forth. 

Establishing tiie ^dOnd-Set of a Sdiolar 

Since the students in NOS are school dropouts, a majority of 
them have ne^^tive self-images as scholars, particularly due to earlier 
experiences with formal education. Hence, multidiarmel V-aming in 
NOS seeks to senre the affective and cognitive needs of the students. 
One of the major concerns is to build a sense of pride in the 
programs and material offered by NOS, and to instiU a sense of 
confidence among the open learners. 
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Two different kinds of educational materials are used to 
develop a positive student mind>set. These are i) a prospectus and 2 ) 
an introductory document called “Open Schooling— How to make 
best use of...” 

The prospectus introduces NOS, its programs, the curriculum, 
the courses, and the examination system. It also provides ^tailed 
information on various universities and other institutions of 
formal learning that recognize NOS certificates. The application 
form in the prospectus indtides information on the socioeconomic 
background of students. Since the prospectus is introductory 
literature, it is carefully designed and presented with four-color 
illustrations laid out and printed on quality paper. In other words, the 
prospectus is the first demonstration of the quality and high 
stan^ds maintained by NOS. 

The second important piece of material is titled “Open 
Schooling — ^How to make best use of...” This brochme introduces 
the student to the NOS and the process of human learning. It 
provides information on how to use printed self-instructional 
material, audio and video material, and personal contact classes, as 
well as how to learn from environmental resources and take 
examinations. Formal education stresses teacher-directed instruction, 
whereas in the open learning system, students are expected to be self- 
learners. This particular piece of material introdrices students to the 
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process of self*le<.ming and how to use the various c hannels of 
learning in an open learning institution, simultaneously boosting 
&eir confidence. Once again, special care is taken in designing, 
illustrating, and printing the material. This document is provided to 
the student immediately upon admission. 

Printed Self-Instructional Material 

Print media is by &r the most dominant channel of l earning in 
NOS. NOS has developed its own curriculum and study material . The 
curriodum is developed by committees of subject experts, subject 
educational technologists, and curriculum planners. The curriculum is 
subsequently converted into self-instructional modules. Each module 
consists of an introduction or an overview occasionalfy supplemented 
by a conc^t map, a statement of objectives in behavioral terms, and a 
presentation of the main text in smaller portions (not in small 
Skinnerian fiames). Each portion is followed by questions in the text to 
enable students to dieck foeir own progress. The modules end with a 
lesson sununary and final exercises. Because of its self-instructional 
style, the material is often called “the teacher in print.” The matt-riak 
are wntten in dialogue and printed in large type fonts with wide 
margins for note tald^. Often distance education mat«»riatg are poorly 
printed to cut down on cost; however, NOS strives to produce learning 
nrate^ that is not only pedagogicadly sound but also attractive. As 
mentioned earlier, there is a wi^ age range among students. At the 
secondary and senior levels students also vary widely in their 
vocabulary skills and learning styles. Despite limitation s and difficulty 
in devdoping mater^ ftrr su^ a wide range of learners, special effort 
is made to maintain relevance to learners. For example, igtip i agp 
courses include two modules drat are purely studio-based and riwdgn#»H 
to develop the listening and qrealdng skills of the students. 

Personal Contact Classes 

Another component of multicharmel learning is the personal 
contact program. NOS offers 30 theory classes per subject. Practical 
classes are held separately. The main objective of the contact class is 
to have tutors and counselors clarify the points and questions 
students are not able to resolve on their own, ^er they have received 
grades on the self-instructional materials. 

Two problems negatively impact the effectiveness of the 
personal contact program. First, the students, in particular the 
working ones, find it difficult to attend the contact classes. Second, 
since the tuton are fix>m conventional schools, diey are not trained in 
or familiar with cooperative learning, problem solving, or tutorials. 
Hence, they tend to resort to a lecture format. It becomes counter- 
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productive to have 30 lectures in a subject that normally requires 
more than 200 in the formal school system. 

NOS produces or procures audio*video programs that 
correspond to a topic in the curriculum and can be used i) in lieu of 
the printed study material (stand-alone); 2) in conjunction with 
printed self-instructional materials, more as a supplement to reinforce 
learning; or 5) for conducting tutorials. The audio-video programs 
are not incorporated in die self-instructional materials. 

Audio-video support for learning began about two yeais ago. 
NOS has made it a policy to explore various kinds of electronic 
media. NOS has approached authorities within the Government of 
India to provide broadcast time on radio and television. 

NOS established a modest facility for developing digitized 
multimedia software that can be used on an IBM-compatible 
personal computer. With video graphics and sound blasters, it will be 
of a comparable quality to video programs and cheaper to produce. 
The Government of hidia has been providing five to eight IBM- 
compatible personal computers to all senior secondary schools 
(about 15,000), of which nearly 4,000 have already been equipped. 
Thus the user network is already being put in place. Using 
multimedia software will not be very difficult. 

To further enhance its sjFfectiveness, NOS has decided to 
introduce a teleconferencing facility. The pilot experiment-cum- 
demonstration has been conducted successfully and has equipped 
selected study centers with two-way audio, one-way video facilities. 

Open Learning-— A Bimontilily Magazine 

NOS provides to each of its students with a bimonthly 
magazine called Open Learning. Whereas the print material, persorud 
contact (dasses, and audio-vidra programs provide curriculum-based 
learning, the purpose of Open Learning is twofold. First, it provides 
certain practical guidelines to the students in preparing for specific 
subject-oriented questions and requests a response to he questions. 
Second, it provides general educational information, particularly 
regarding career opportunities and .socially relevant issues. The 
magazine contains a series of continuing features on gender equity and 
care for the girl child, environmental awareness, AJDDS awareness, 
population and quality of life, and information science. The magazine 
also contains articles on personality development and career 
opportunities for non-graduates. This experiment has only recently 
b^ undertaken and as a result, orily three issues have been circulated. 
But since it is provided to every student, its circulation is more than 
100,0(X). Open Learning is quite popular among the students. This is 
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esddenced by letters to the editorial section that provide die magawnp 
with a forum for interactive dialogue vtith readers. 

Capacity Bnildiiig 

Thion^ the Deyelopment of Human Resources 

The five channels of learning mentioned above are supported 
by the Hui^ Resource Development Project of NOS. One program 
has been introduced for the coordinators, the principal or vice- 
principals of the formal schools) who manage the study centers. In 
order to orient diem to die needs of open learners, the program for 
coordinators includes the following three modules on 

•philosophy and practice in open schooling, 

•the interactive instructional process in open schooling, and 

• management of study centers. 

A separate program has been designed for the tutors/ 
counselors. The main objective of this program is to enable tutors to 
heljp the students make the best use of multicharmel laming The 
training program for tutors and counselors includes modules on 
•introduction to NOS, 

• cooperative learning, 

•problem solving, 

•using audio and video programs in the classroom, 

•transactions, 

•interactive learning, 

•simulation and case studies, and 

• communication methodologies. 

The design of the program and instructional material have just 
be« developed. It is still in die process of being edited and finalized. 
This program should be ready by mid-1995. 

NOS Adbievements 

The effects of multicharmel learning can be assessed for both 
qualitative and quantitative growth. The issue of quantitative 
achievement should be viewed jfrom the perspective of achieving 
e<^ty and social justice, which is the stated mission of NOS, along 
with the education for all. Few girls and people from 
socioeconomically disadvantaged communities participate in 
conventional schoolmg. In die formal system girls account for less than 
26% of total enrollment. In equivalent grades in NOS, girls and 
women are about 38% of total enrollment. Furthermore, it is among 
the girls and women that age varies most widefy. A large number of 
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female students axe in the senior age giov^. Similarly, the scheduled 
castes and the scheduled tribes that are identified as sodoeconomicalty 
disadvantaged communities in the Indian Constitution account for 
nearly 25% of the total enrollment in NOS. This is significant higher 
than die enrollment of this category of students in general education. 
Together, marginalized groups share 63% of total enrollment in NOS. 
Encouraged by the participation of marginalized groups in the 
secondary and senior secondary programs, and with the aim of 
helping achieve basic education for all, NOS has designed a basic 
education program using similar multichaimel learning techniques. 
This has brou^t NOS and its programs closer to adult literacy and 
post-literacy programs. 

The DPEP, which is exclusively focused on primary education, 
is also linking up with the open basic education program. Similar 
educational s^emes, such as nonformal education and the education 
for rehabilitation of child labor, are other areas with close Imkages to 
NOS. 



It is important to note that along with the multichannel learning 
option, marginalized groiqrs pay reduced program fees. In additicm to 
the program flexibility in aUowing for ample time to pass examiiutions, 
the credit accumulation system also encourages marginalized groups to 
participate in a wider variety of NOS programs. 



The emphasis on multichannel learning, as well as program 
flexibility, has made NOS programs quite popular. This has spurred 
growing enrollment during the last four years (see Figure 3). 
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FifuitS. Enrollment trend In Ntdooil Open School 



There are two or three major issues in terms of the qualitative 
impact of multichannel learning along with the curriculum and 
e x a min a t ions. The Union Government of India authorized NOS to 
conduct examinations and certify students at the secondary and 
^or secondary levels. The validity of NOS exams and certificates 
is recognized by many imiversities. The Indian universities and the 
Boards of Higher Secondary Council extend equivalence on a case- 
by-case basis with prior evaluation of standuds. The certificate 
offered by NOS has been recognized by nearly 90 Boards of Senior 
Secondaty Education and universities as an equivalent standard of 
examination and certification. Among the institutions of higher 
education, the Indian Institutes of Technology, institutes of national 
importance, have recognized NOS certificates. NOS students have 
gained admission into formal universities, medical colleges, and 
technical institutions despite toug^ competition. 

Pioblems 

Although there have been encouraging experiences using 
multichannel learning in open schooling, problems do exist. One of 
the major problems is the difficulty in conceptualizing muitirhannei 
learning and effectively incorporating this innovative approach into 
the organizational ethos of the school. NOS, like all open learning 
systems, has components that resemble an industry. The visible 
aspects of open school management are as follows: 

• printing millions of instructional materials; 

• distributing materials to 70,000 students associated with 
approximately 400 centers in every nook and comer of this vast 
country; 

•organizing more than 4 milli on contact classes; and 

• managing the budget and accounting systems of an institution 
worth 3.5 million dollars armually. 

In the midst of these important adixunistrative tasks, the 
acaikmic component is often low priority. Furthermore, persormel in 
the institution tend not to be strong in abstract conceptualization. 
Most of the staff in the organization are involved in operation 
management. They tend not to be concerned with the issue of 
multichannel learning and the delivery system. In fact, staff is often 
resistant to multicharmel learning because it increases tiie complexity 
of tiieir work. Modules require complex planning to de sig n and print 
the educational materials, monitor and supervise the personal 
contact classes, plan and produce audio and video programs with 
appropriate linkages to the curriculum, and so on. Often some of the 
components of multicharmel learning remain underutilized. For 
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example, abouf 40% of the students of NOS do not make use of the 
personal contact program at all. Similarly, an estimated 20% of 
students use odier kinds of materials diat are examination-oriented 
for tiheir study, rather than the material produced by NOS. The 
quality of the delivery is also seriously influenced by lack of 
adequate resources. 

More often than not, distance education is considered cheap. 
The concept of effectiveness is often lost sight of by administrators 
and funding agencies. The cost of education in NOS is 
approximately Rs.700, or about US$22. This indudes 30-50 printed 
instructional materials of a volume of 3,500 to 6,000 quarter-size 
printed pages, 1 50 contact classes, access to video and audio 
programs at the study centers, and six issues of the fully illiistrated 
multicolor magazine. Open Learning. The unit cost for diese lands of 
materials and programs is almost inconceivable in any of the 
developed countries. However, quality could signiffcantly be 
improved in terms of management of the delivery system if the unit 
cost could be enhanced. 

Although the Government of India provides significant 
support in the developmental stage of open schooling, NOS 
generates as much as 92% of its recurring costs through stu^t fees. 
It offers a spedal concession to girls and people fiom disadvantaged 
communities to attract higher enrollment from these groups. The 
revenue loss for encouraging the marginalized groups is about 
US$330,000 annually. But NOS feels that the gains toward education 
for all and equality for girls and women outwdj^ the loss of revenue. 

Another significant problem is the lack of infrastructure for 
broadcasting. A new institution, NOS has not yet obtained radio or 
tdevision time. In the absence of broadcasting NOS depends upon 
modular media, which are more expensive, though flexible. The 
possibiliP' of acquiring time on television or radio channels will also 
mean incurring additional costs for reception antennas. 

The effectiveness of an open learning system depends lar^ly 
upon the management of the delivery system and student support 
services. In order to maintain regularity and quality, it is necessary to 
have an adequate monitoring system. NOS operates from New Delhi 
with local centers spread tlimughout the country. The local centers 
are not supervised by regional or sub-regional offices. That leaves a 
wide gap in monitoring the implementation of carefully designed 
multichaimel learning. This is particularly important because the 
coordinator of the study centers, the tutors, and the counselors are 
drawn from formal schools. They are not trained or oriented to the 
open learning system and catering to the needs of an open scholar. In 
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the absence of monitoring and professional support to the 
conventional teachers and tutors, multichannel learning runs the risk 
of self-instructional materials being read as conventional textbooks, 
and tutorial and cooperative learning being converted into lectures. 

There have been significant efforts to maintain standards and 
the equivalence of the open school program with comparable 
programs in the formal system. However, many people still consider 
open learning to be secorid-rate. 

The vision of education for all is steadily becoming a reality. 
Although NOS is one of the largest open learning institutions in the 
world, it caimot begin to address the needs of the whole nation of 
India. Alternative open schooling is required for 40-50 million 
Ind i a ns . The needs assessment and situational analysis carried out by 
NOS under the overall policy of the Government of India projects 
the establishment of 20 open schools providing education throu^ 16 
Indian languages. Increasingly, NOS is being looked upon as a 
resource i^ency for providing professional and technical support to 
the emerging network of open schools. 

In the future another option may be dual enrollment, where 
students would be able to choose between formal and open learning 
systems. With increased technological development in India and the 
supportive policies of the Goverrunent of India, the open learning 
system wotdd become more actively multichaimel, and television and 
radio broadcasts would assume a larger role. The one-way broadcast 
would be supplemented by interactive learning tedmiques through 
computer-aided learning and teleconferencing. The seeds of 
multichannel learning now sown in NOS should achieve full bloom 
in the not-too-distant future. 
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Multichannel LearnipgW^^ 

The Philippines Experi<nil^ f t 

Mmiif jQ», Sntaria 

• ^ ; . 



All over the vtrorld, poor educational outcomes continue to 
plague the educational system. Increasing student dropout rates 
continue to dissipate scarce educational resoiuces, especially in 
developing countries. These problems propelled SEAMEO 
INNOTECH (Southeast Asian hdnisters of Education Organization 
Regional Center for Educational Innovation and Technology) to 
initiate the Philippines Project No Dropout Learning System for 
Education for All, now more popularly known as Project No Drops. 



The project integrates formal, nonformal, and informal 
education systems with varied teaching media and strategies and 
opportunities for learning in a multidiannel approach. One learning 
system with multiple delivery schemes and varied learning 
opportunities, this approach aims to provide access to quality basic 
education and to improve the internal efficiency of primary 
education in responding to the learning needs of students. 



Funded by the International Development Research Center of 
Canada and Ul^SCO, Project No Drops is a three-year research 
and development project that is now at its pre*wrap-up stage. It 
involves six pilot schools, three located in urban areas and three 
located in ruml areas in die major regions of the country, namely, 
Luzon, Visayas, and Mindanao. In the first phase of the project, a 
new learning system is being field tested to determine if integrating 
formal, nonformal, and informal education systems, utilizing 
distance learning strategies, and applying recent findings about 
teaching and student support can help eliminate the problems of a 
hi^ dropout rate and low student achievement levels. In die second 
p^e, and subject to available fimding. Project No Drops will be 
expanded to one or two Southeast Asian countries. 



Mlnda Sutaria it Oiractor of the Southeast Asia Ministers of Education Organization, 
Regional Center for Educational Innovation and Technology (SEAMEO INNOTECH), 
Philippines. 
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Causes of Dropping Out: Cues for 
Developing die Project No Drops Learning System 

Students drop out for diverse reasons. One rngnifirant reason is 
that school is not interesting enough, i.e., there are not enough 
relevant, chahenjpng, and exciting experiences to indtice students to 
stay in sdiool until they complete Grade 6. 

In one study conducted in the Philippines, teacher behaviors 
that were identified as contributing to student dropout were termed 
“hostilities in the classroom.” The list of hostilities included the 
teacher’s unresponsiveness to the varying needs of the learners, 
failure to give encouraging feedback or progress r^rts, and lack of 
teaching skills or motivational teaching strategies. Multichaxmel 
learning approaches offer promising alternatives for countervailing 
these imdesdrable teacher Iwhaviors that tend to push students away 
from school. 

Many students drop out of school because of remoteness jQrom 
school, responsibilities at home or on the farm, or lack of much- 
needed support from others— -physical, moral, or emotional. Other 
reasons reported for short-term dropouts include illness, a nnmadip 
life style, calamity, or lack of economic resources. When children 
affected by these factors drop out, their likelihood of experiencing 
succe^ when they reenter school is nil because of the d^culty in 
catching up with their classmates. When fiiey experience diffic^ty 
and do not get enough help and emotional support from either the 
school or the home, they tend to leave school permanently. This 
results in educational wastage. 

If children’s experience in school were interesting, rewarding, 
and res^nsive to their outside needs, fewer students woidd drop out. 
In Project No Drops, the quality of formal education, nonformal 
education, and informal education is enhanced as they are 
intertwined ia a new and responsive learning system. Knitting these 
multiple channels of learning together with innovative teaching- 
learning strate^es involving a variety of paths to learning — human 
and material — ^is seen as a viable way to curi> dropout and to raise the 
quality of learning outcomes. 

Primary Components of the Proj'ect 

No Drops Learnins System: 

the Dia^osis and me Prevention and Cure 

There are two essential components of the Project No Drops 
leami^ system, namely, die diagnosis and the prevention and cure. 
The diagnosis involves identifying children at risk of dropping out at 



an early stage, finding out why they may drop out, and determining 
whether they are acMeving according to set standards in order to 
provide appropriate alternatives for raising their achievement levels 
and consequently encouraging them to stay in school. To identify 
such children, teachers at the pilot school utilized a worksheet 
developed for the ptirpose of deriving student risk profiles (see Fig. 1). 

The profiles of children at risk of dropping out provided the 
teachers with a basis for determining and developing remedies which 
would encourage these children to stay in school, learn, and improve 
their achievement levels. The prevention and the cure consist of 
multichaimel learning approaches designed to combat lack of 
interest in school, which may be the reason children are at risk of 
dropping out. The new learning system offers formal, nonformal, 
and informal education to meet the needs of all childrra, including 
those who cannot report to school regularly or are forced to leave 
school before completing Grade 6. 

Fonnal Education 

Project No Drops pins its faith on die formal primary school 
as the main vehicle for producing functionally literate citizens. If the 
quality of formal education is high, i.e., students are afforded 
opportunities for learning through multiple channels and they enjoy 
learning, fewer will drop out, and acltievement scores will likely 
increase. 

Since research has revealed that children who have difficulties 
in reading and mathematics tend to drop out of school, the 
curriculum of the pilot schools in three subject areas — ^En^sh, 
Filipino, and mathematics— was strengthened dux>ugh multichannel 
learning approaches that optimized children’s participation in their 
learning. Ilus was intended to raise achievement levels in these 
subject areas to forestall dropping out because of failure. The main 
thrust of formal primary education in the Project No Drops learning 
system is greater learning effectiveness, which is achieved by 
introducing strategies which make the learners more actively involved 
in their learning. The new learning system aims to make learning so 
effective and enjowdile that no one will attempt to leave school. 

Pilot school teachers addressed efforts to enhance learning by 
employing teaching strategies that increased opportuiuties for student 
interaction, such as cooperative learning and integrative learning. 
Thinking and problem solving skills were developed with special 
attention given to children at risk so that they could improve and 
achieve success in school and not drop out. 
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Code 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Code 

1 

2 

3 

4 



PUPIL RISK PROFItE 

Dliecdone: 

This lonn should be acoompliehed at the start ami eixl of the 8c^ 

To accomplish this form. foNow the steps outlined below: 

1 . UstaUpupU’s names, under tt^cokimnn4ame of PupTfo alphabet 

2. From the pupil's Form 137-A, determine the Father's Educatiortal Attainment and Economic 
Status for each pupH and code them as foliows: 

Father's Educational Attainment 
No formal education 

- Some elementary education or missing data 

Some high school education 
Some education after high school 
Economic Status 
Poor 

Low ecom>rnic status or missing data 
Moderate economic status 
WelLoff 

3. For the columns “Reading Performance-Engllsh.* “Reading Performance-Rllplno* and “Math 

Performance* refer to each pupil’s report card and look at his/her final rating in each of the 
acadernlc subiects. Enter it in the Form using the codes below: 

Code CA-English, CA-Fiiipino, Mathematics Ratings 

1 — Low (less than 75 per cent) 

2 — Below average (7^79 per cent) 

3 — Average (80-85 per cent) 

^ Above Average (more than 85 per cent) 

4. For the column “Attendance." refer to the pupl's Form 137 and look for the nurnber of days 
the pupH was present in school. Then enter it in the Form using the codes below: 

Code Attendance 

1 upto60days 

2 -- 61-IOOdays 

3 — 101-160days 

4 more than 160 days or missing data 

5. Tofindthescore. add the values in the six data columns. The score rwiges from 6 *24. 

6. You are now ready to interpret the score and know each pupil's risk of dropping out To do 

this, use the codes below: 



Code 

Soore6-11 
Score 12 *18 
Score 19 • 24 



Risk 

RiskH 

RiskM 

RiskL 



Example: 



Interpretation 

High risk of dropping out 
Moderate risk of dropping out 
Low risk of dropping out 



Namtof 

•tudwit 


Father's 

Ecknation 


Economic 

Status 


CA-Eng»sh 


CA*Filiplno 


Math 


Attendanos 


Score 


Risk 


Apor«.H. 


1 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


13 


M 


Banal, L 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


4 


17 


M 


Cortaa,A. 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


20 


L 


Cnjz,F. 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


9. 


H 



ERIC 



1 



no 



For children who lagged behind, several strategies were 
employed. These included adoption of "buddy system” learning 
schemes, peer teaching/leaming, and utilization of student tutors for 
the “catch-up” program for potential school leavers. 

Two slogans were adopted by the pilot teachers: “Learning is 
fun” and "Sharing and caring.” The'^e slog^ provided direction in 
management of die teaching-learring activities in and out of the 
classroom. Many of the teachers n.ported with pride that theirs was 
a "no-hostility dassroom,” meaning to say they were responsive to 
the unique learning needs of each child and treated each one with 
imderstanding and interest in his or her development. 

As a happy consequence of adopting multichannel learning 
approaches for facilitating students’ learning in the formal system 
and enhancing the learning environment in the pilot schools, early 
reports indicate that dropout rates have decreased in aU schools. In 
two schools, achievement levels have significantly increased. 

Nonfonnal Education 

In the Project No Drops learning system, children who cannot 
remain in school because of problems that the school cannot 
overcome, such as a serious illness requiring prolonged absence, 
distance of the child’s home firom school, calamity, or a nomadic 
lifestyle, do not necessarily drop out. An alternative learning 
program helps them to continue learning until they return to school. 
Should they be forced to stay out of school permanently, the 
alternative delivery system can sustain them until they acquire 
functional literacy and are appropriately certified as having 
completed basic education. 

The curriculum for this nonfonnal delivery system parallels 
that of die form^ school and includes self-instructional materials 
developed and tested in other research and development projects of 
SEAMEO INNOTECH. 

Children who intend to be temporarily absent fi:om school for 
a period longer than two days inform their teacher. The teacher 
provides them with self-instructional modules, assignment sheets, or 
both. They are advised to work on them during their absence. They 
are encouraged to seek the help of their parents or brothers or sisters 
when they encounter difficulties, or they may ask their classmates or 
children in higher grades to tutor them if no one in the family is 
literate enough to guide them. 
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The parents we familiar with how to handle the modules, 
because they are oriented on their role in the nev/^ learning system, 
and they are keenly aware that the support that they give their 
children not only boosts their morale but also enhances their 
learning. 

In the Project No Drops learning system, parents, elders, 
parent surrogates, and classmates are very effective channels of 
leanung. This is why the project provided for parent orientation and 
training on the important roles they are expected to play in the new 
learning system. 

Orientation and training sessions have brougpit parents clos er to 
the school. In all six pilot schools of Project No Drops, parent support 
for the school was very evident Pilot school teachers partfy attribute 
the students’ positive attitude toward learning to the dose attariiTrn»tit 
of the student’s parents to the school. Parents are effective in litiiring 
the learning channels in schools with those in the home, such as 
homwoik, discussions about the children’s lessons, and sharing about 
activities in school. Parents and parent surrogates can be very effective 
agents for linldng multiple channels of learning provided in school 
with those available in the community and at home, but wilesj? they are 
made aware of their important role in this regard, they will not expend 
the effort to play their roles well. This is why in Project No Drops 
parent orientaticm/ tra ining is an essential component, for it helps to 
make the new learning system effective and sustainable. 

Infonnal Education 

Informal education consists of planned informal learning 
opportunities for meeting basic learning needs for survival, 
development, and life. The Project No Drops learning system 
provides opportunities for the development of knowledge, «irin«, 
attitudes, and values in the school and co mmunit y through both the 
formal and nonformal delivery systems and insures that the 
children’s informal learning opportunities confirm or reinforce what 
they have learned through the two other delivery systems. 

The key to learning in informal education is maximum 
exposure to good models and active participation of the learner. 
Learn^ opportunities in informal education in pilot schools 
activities that parents and their children get involved in toother, such 
as helping to make the school environment more conducive to 
learning, assisti^ teachers in the school feeding program, keeping 
the school premises neat and dean, fund raising for school students, 
and managing or participating in school co-curricular activities. 
These include literary contests, athletic meets, save>the-earth 
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campaigns, scouting, teachers’ day. Arbor day, camps, and 
community celebrations. 

The pilot teachers provided opportunities for parents of 
children emolled in school to maximize their contribution to their 
children’s learning by organizing school committees and encouraging 
parents to work with their children. Such parent-child activities 
served to reinforce the children’s learning in and out of school and in 
their daily living. They proved to be cogent learning channels for 
developing the valties of respect and love for parents, cooperation, 
responi^ility, and self-discipline. 

The learner’s environment is a potent factor in children’s 
informal education. The more relevant and wholesome the aspects of 
that environment are to the learners, the greater is the probability of 
thek developing desirable values and positive attitudes. Learning 
channels in their environment through which the children can 
acquire basic knowledge, skills, and values include teachers or 
facilitators, other learners, family members, other people in the 
community, social experience, or interaction and educational 
materials of all kinds. Mormal education channels also include the 
various media for conveying socially relevant messages, and these 
indtide brochures, posters, flyers, ack, magazines, newspapers, and 
other forms of media. 

Teachers play an important role in the informal education of 
the learners. They must take particular care to demonstrate positive 
behavior. They must harness every opportunity to expose their 
students to wholesome media forms and other communication 
technology, since these are potential channels of informal education. 
Teachers in the six pilot st^ools of Project No Drops explored the 
possibility of developing positive values through plays, games, 
drama, and other novel forms that have potential for educating 
learners informally. They constitute effective learning chaimels that 
link the learners to knowledge, skills, and valties that they need in 
order to be effective social beings. 

Research Basis of the 

Project No Drops Leaming System 

The Project No Drops leaming system borrows strategies and 
practices fotmd effective in other resear^ and development projects. 
For instance, the leaming system has adopted the self-instructional 
technology, peer teaching strategies, and learning modules of 
SEAMEO INNOTECH’s ^RC-fimded research and development 
project. Instructional Management by Parents, Commtmity, and 
Teachers (IMPACT). From the UNESCO-funded project. Parent 
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Learning Support System (PLSS), Project No Drops borrowed 
strategies for increasing student achievement through parent and 
c ommuni ty support systems. It has adopted the scheme developed in 
the UNESCO-funded project Learning While Absent from School 
(SLAC). Project SLAC demonstrated that rural children who were 
absent from formal classes for long periods of time because of work 
on the form could be saved from dropping out through distance-type 
catch-up learning activities and matei^. 

Project No Drops adopted a programmed teaching and 
learning channel for students who were lagging behind in their 
formal program, whether they had been absent or not. This was 
bopowed from IMPACT. In this strategy, bright students were 
trained to handle lessons mediated by appropriate modules to assist 
students in learning what they had failed to learn because of Ipaming 
difriculties or absence from class. It was observed that in 
programmed teaching, student interaction mediated by printed 
modules and m a n aged by bright students resulted in hi gher levels of 
learning mastery. 

The Project No Drops learning system can be summarized as 
follows: 

• Early iden ^ cation. As early as the first few weeks of school, the 
teacher identifies children at risk of dropping out. 

• Special attention. Potential dropouts are given special attention so 
riiat they will experience success and not drop out. 

• New approaches to learning. The Project No Drops learning 
system adopts new strategies for mayiniiTing student particip a tio n in 
their learning utilizing various learning channels, e.g., cooperative 
learning and integrative learning. 

• Integration of varied learning channels. The teacher integrates as 
many channels of learning that have potential for enhancing 
learning. These include formal, nonformal, and informal education, 
use of various educational media, opportunities for social 
interaction, use of human and material resources, and real life 
experience. 

• Strengriiening reading and mariiematics teaching. The formal and 
nonformal curricula are fortified in reading and mathematics to 
forestall student difficulties in learning in these subject areas which 
may cause them to drop out. 

• Teacher reorientation/training. Teachers, principals, and 
supervisors are trained in multichannel learning approaches, 
providing for interactive learning, giving appropriate feedback on 
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students’ responses, and conducting cooperative learning and 
integrative learning including development of thinking skills. 

• Student s up po rt system. The Project No Drops learning strategy 
builds community and parent support systems for die learners. 

• Short-term remedies to forestall dropping out. For children at risk 
of dropping out because of non-sdhool £u:tors, immediate remedies 
such as meals provided at school, income-generating activities for 
parents, and disbmce education strategies are introduce. 

• Long-term alternative learning system Children who are absent 
for longer periods are shifted to a nonformal education program with 
a curriculum parallel to that of die formal program. 

• Accreditation. Children in the nonformal education program have 
access to the Philippines Educational Placement Test ^EPT), a 
system for accreditation that provides a basis for reentry to the 
formal school or a certification that they have acquired basic 
education and funcdonal literacy. 

• Opportunity and continuity. In the new learning system, children 
who drop out of school may reenter school when circumstances 
allow. If they cannot do so, &ey may continue learning through the 
nonformal learning system and be certified in basic education and 
functional literacy. 

Recapitulatioii: Project No Drops Learning System 
as a Miiltidiannel Learning Approadi 

There could be a variety of multichannel learning approaches 
to achieving access equity and quality in basic education. Project No 
Drops may be perceived as one permutation of a multichannel 
learning system keyed to the needs of education systems plagued by 
the problems of hi^ dropout rate and low achievement levels. 

The methodology of the Project No Drops learning system for 
education for all includib 

• a method for identifying potential dropouts; 

• formal, nonformal, and informal education linked together 
utilizing varied educational media and teaching strategies that 
provide opportunities for greater student interaction in order to 
enhance learning; 

• leanung materials that develop thinking and functional literacy 
skills as well as the ability to learn how to learn; 

• a nonformal education program for students who are temporarily 
absent for more than two days or who are forced by unavoidable 
circumstances to dropout from school. This comes complete with 
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self-instrucdoiial materials and a system for assisting, monitoring, 
evaluating, and accrediting their learning; 

• a le^ing continutim for dropouts enrolled in the nonformal 
education program that is comparable to that of the fo rmal system; 

• training for parents in the new system, on how to tutor children at 
home, how to monitor and supervise learning, how to develop 
livelihood skills and income-generating projects, and how to 
maintain health and to achieve environmental sanitation and 
protection; and fmalfy, 

• a set of evaluation materials and a prototype tr aining package for 
adopting or adapting the multichannel learning approach in other 
schools. 

Conclusions 

The Philippines Project No Dropout Learning System for 
Education for All was launched two years before the term 
multichannel learning was used to refer to the integration and 
reurforcement of formal, nonformal, and informal education through 
various mediators of learning — h uman and material — ^in and out of 
school in order to eflBsctively achieve the goals of access, equity, and 
quality in basic education. Project No Drops adopted the term 
multichannel learning to describe its strategies and approaches only 
in 1993. 

In 1994, the final year of the research and development 
proje^, it can be stated that multichannel learning approaches hold 
promise of denting the recurring problem of difficulty in achieving 
access, equity, and quahty in basic education. Pre liminar y research 
findings confirm this. When the report on the project is finally 
wntten, teachers, ^ool administrators, supervisors, researchers, and 
policy makers will be able to more clearly perceive the value of 
integrating and reinforcing learning channels and the effectiveness of 
harnessing a m^tiplicity of channels to meet the varying learning 
needs ai^ learning styles of learners. They will also see the wisdom 
of effecting collaboration across fields and experiences and between 
the school and the home and co mmuni ty While rhig may jjot be easy 
to achieve, it pays off well in terms of increasing the school’s holding 
power and raising student achievement levels. Furthermore, it 
develops a sense of achievement on the part of the teachers and 
school administrators and helps to engender a feeling of success on 
the part of the students and pride on the part of their parents, who 
come to play a central role in linking learning channels with 
everyday life, thereby helping the school to produce educatio nal 
outcomes relevant to ^e. 
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Soili^ll^frica: Designing Multichannel 
Qpllens for Educational Renewal 

Leigh, Goxdon Naidoo, and Lebo Ramofoko 

From 1992 to 1995, the South Africa Radio Learning Project 
(SARLP) developed a multichannel approach to ESL and math 
instruction at the primary school level. This approach employs 
classroom use of radio, atidio cassettes, print, video, workshop and 
school-based face-to-face teacher training, and participatory 
evaluation techniques. 

Multichannel learning denotes the coordinated use of various 
instructional paths and media. As a conceptual framework for 
d^ign, multichannd learning demands orchestration and concerted 
use of human and material resources. It also implies conscious 
attempts at synergy between instructional inputs. In this regard, it 
captures a trend in certain actual activities in educational systems 
design in South Africa. As die concept of multichaimel learning 
gains currency, it is also beginning to provide instructional designers 
with a logic to support the systematic layering of inputs and 
progranos to reinforce and multiply benefits to students and teachers. 

The design of the SARLP was a complex response to a wide 
range of educational deficits produced by years of structured neglect. 
As sudi, it is useful to provide some context for this discussion of 
one experience with multichaimel learning. 
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Language Instruction,* by Stuart Leigh, Gordon Naldoo, and Lebo Ramofoko. It was 
presented by Lebo Ramofoko at the 1994 Annual Conference of The Southern 
African Applied Linguistics Association (SAALA), Juno 29, 1994, in Bloemfontein, 
South Africa. 
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Why Muldchaimel Learning in South Africa? 

In 1994, the new Sotith African government inherited myriad 
entrenched problems in the education sector. Causes included a 
system of edtpition that was deeply flawed by design. Inequities had 
been institutionalized. The 15 separate racially based education 
depptments needed to be reorganized to create an efficient and 
equitable system. The statistics were stark. In a recent year, the 
spending level for black primai'y and secondary students was 24% of 
what it was for whites. For blai students in farm schools, the figure 
was 12%. One of every five blade children repeated or dropped out of 
school before Grade 2. Nine of ev^ ten black children who entered 
primary school did not complete high school. For years, teadiers had 
been trained teachers in antiquated "atithoritative” methods 

that often (and predictably) failed to light a spwlL The system was so 
discredited and so jwliticized that teachers actively resisted prindpals, 
teachers and principals resisted i^ectors, and children boycotted 
schools as a statement of personal integrity. 

Since the national democratic elections in 1994, progressive 
policies long in planning have begun to take hold. Decentralization 
of education has resulted in nine geographically distinct provincial 
ministries and a central coordinating MinWy, based on the tenet of 
democratic and equal provisioning. This reorganization is a massive, 
and as yet unfinished, task. While trying to move this adminis trative 
mountain, work has accelerated on other pressing questions, such as 
howto 

• provide the nearly 7 million black primary school children with 
opportunities similar to those enjoyed by white children; 

• provide teachers already in the system with necessary skills; 

• respond to the fact that in 1994 some 1.8 milli on children between 
the ages of 6 and 18 remained out of school; 

• lure children back to schools that had been chronically short of 
teaching and learning materials, and where average regional 
pupil/teacher ratios had reached as high as 69: 1 ; 

• raise the extremely poor standards of education in farm schools; 

• enable primary school students to achieve competence in a 
language of wider communication; 

• give students competence and confidence in doing basic 
mathematics; and 

• how to make education interesting and relevant. 

Problems often have multiple causes. How can we explain the 
following? “In 1991 of 290,318 pupils who wrote DET school leaving 
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exams, 392 passed maths at the higher grade with a C symbol or 
better.” Explanations logically dte as contributing factors iimifficient 
and outdated materials, poor and unmotivating teaching, inadequa t e 
pre-service teacher training, insufficient in-service (INSET) programs, 
inadequate funding, etc. However, the authors of tire above statement 
go on to say “In classrooms across the country, in both townships and 
rural areas, maths and science are viewed as foreign constructs and as 
integral part of tiie structure of oppression.” In short. South AMca is 
different ffom other places. Its unique history has engendered a wide- 
ranging critique, directing light into comers too long unlit. It 
acknowledges the multi-layered complexity of social problems, while 
seeking strategies which address them as such. 

The South Africa Radio Learning Project 

In early 1992, preparing to provide a future democratic 
government with some practical and effective options for basic 
education reform on a national scale, a South African NGO, the 
Open Learning Systems Education Trust (OLSET), with support 
from USAID, asked LeamTech to provide technical services in 
instructional design, writing, and production. OLSET was interested 
in applying various learning technologies, including Interactive 
Radio Instmction (IRI), to improve basic education in the most 
disadvantaged communities. The focus worild be at the junior 
primary 1^1 in the subjects of English as a Second Language (ESL) 
and mathematics. 

From its inception (March 1992) to date (June 1995), the 
SARLP has written, produced, and evaluated 130 half-hour audio 
and print-based lessons for Grade 1 English; 130 half-hour audio and 
print-based lessons linked to 130 lessons supported only by print for 
Grade 2 En^h; and a 10-week print and audiocassette-bakd school 
readiness program. Based on equations, revised versions of tiiese 
materials were produced and redistributed in 1995. It also produced 
and evaluated a series of thirty 20-minute programs for Grades 3 and 
4 math, each designed to accompany another 40 minutes of follow- 
up instmction supported only by print, as well as a separate model 
series of three 25-minute programs for Grade 7 maffi. All audio 
programs include integral print for students and teachers. There are 
also audio and video programs for teacher training. 

All of this work is embedded in a flexible system of workshops 
and school-based support for teachers. The project also encourages 
reflection and professional development in teachers, principals, and 
project workers by engaging them in focus groups, drafting 
contributions to case studies, and through other participatory 
evaluation processes. 
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To date the project has reached over 35,000 students in 600 
classrooms in six of the country’s nine provinces. Although this is a 
large group, it is very small compared to the national potential 
masioned. After over two years of distribution by audiocassette, 
SARLP began national broadcasting by FM radio in May 1995. The 
number of schools using IRI is expected to grow rapidly. 

While specific approaches to shengdiening math instruction 
through audio, print, and teacher training have been developed, the 
project has primarily dealt with designing and testing miiirirhatinpi 
strategies for ESL. These provide the focus for this disnission. 

Implicatioiis of Mnltichaiiiiel Learning 
for Listnictioiial Design 

Multichannel leaning may be seen as a general attitude 
toward instructional design. It is inclusive. It seeks to maximize value 
tough enlisting the support of available resources. In this sense, it 
begins as a simple and indefinite idea. It is a concept wide en o^^gt 1 to 
^ommodate almost any effective instructional activity or medium. 
Thus, It is appealing to eclectic designers. It is also a healthy outlook 
for educational planners and managers to adopt — especially those 
who are (or once wwe) specialists. This is important because it 
proposes that specialists consider whatever it is that they normally 
consign to “other education specialists’ turf.’’ Some compelling 
justifications for multichaimel learning are as follows: 

1 . People leam in different ways. 

A varied palette of approaches to engaging students with 
learning materials, teachers, social learning situations, and so forth 
will be more likely to include designs that reach learners tough 
mstructional approaches and learning modes that are most suited to 
the learners. 

2. A wide range of available resources and strategies is considered. 

Although use of classroom computers and television might be 
^werM and appropriate in some cases, diey are often unavailable. 
With this in mind» multichannel learning incorporates die familiar 
concept of “appropriate technology,’’ employing effective and 
afford^le media that may be at hand. Thus, multichannel learning is 
a particularly useful framework in developing countries, where 
resources and media delivery modes may be restricted. 

Multichannel learning can promote inventiveness and cultural 
relevance in educational inaterials. For example, in South Africa, 
math educators are seeking to incorporate “ethnomathematics’’ in 
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schools. The mathematical patterns found in some basket weaving 
might be an apt sul^ect for a field trip. Multidiannel learning can thus 
impact on student motivation and address the affective dimensions of 
learning. It offers opportunities to seek resonance for formal lessons 
in the surrounding environment and leads to community. For 
example, recognizing the importance of the affective domain and of 
variotis learning styles, as well as the wealth of possible approaches 
available, a coherent multichannel learning approach may justify the 
mainstream use of media and strategies that might have formerly 
seemed marginal or simply been overlooked. 

3. Appropriate resources are used ecologically. 

If multichannel learning begins as a simple and indefinite idea, 
it must soon move into the specificity of implementation. Given a 
purpose, available resources, and imagination, one must choose how 
to articulate a system that is effective, attractive to participants and 
administrators, and cost-effective. Multichaimel learning designers 
naturally have to contend witib questions of balance, time on various 
tasks, sensory mode, and affective register as they pull together 
various strategies for improved learning. In this sense, “ecology” 
denotes a healthy balance in the learning environment, awareness of 
the developmental needs of every person in the classroom, and the 
roles drat each may play or grow into at various times. 

SARLP chose to function within certain constraints. Because 
radio offered a major opportunity for massive impact, outreach, and 
learning support and for reasons of cost, audio that could be 
delivered by radio was selected as a mrqor component. Because print 
coupled with audio offers a much more powerful opportunity for 
learning, much effort went into devising attractive and effective 
workbooks, readers, posters, and guides. ^ this regard, the project 
incorporated certain primary features of earlier M. Driven by a 
number of forces, however, SARLP devised sigiificant innovations 
in the basic design and systematic use of IRI programs. 

Interactiye Radio Instruction 

South Africa’s English In Action (EIA) took as its starting 
point earlier work in IRI. It may be helpful to briefly review the 
history of IRI. In Nicaragua in 1974, a team of educators and radio 
producers began to rework the way radio was used in instruction. IIU 
math was the result of that work. Many varied experiences with IRI 
have now been documented. The experiences of the Dominican 
Republic and Costa Rica are addressed elsewhere in this book. 

It is important to note that 20 years later, IRI is no longer just 
one thing. Various interactive radio program designs have developed 
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in response to the challenges posed by different subjects (math, 
langua^ science, environmental studies, health, and early dbtildhood 
development). Program designs have had to respond to challenges 
posed by different grade levels, cultural contexts, and pedagogical 
frameworks. However, all IKI programs share the assumption that 
children do not learn very much through passive listening. Thus, 
programs engage students in various active learning strategies. 

In Kenya, between 1980 and 1985, a series of IRI programs 
called English In Action was designed to teach English in Grades 1 
through 3. It made use of many of die instructional principles that 
proved effective in Nicaragua. It promoted active learning through 
games, songs, and, most of all, exercises that called for frequent 
verbal and physical responses to questions posed by the ra^o voices. 
It provided students with feedback in the form of correct responses. 
It also distributed discrete learning objectives across a number of 
lessons. Between 1987 and 1990, the same series was adapted for use 
in Lesotho, where it now is now part of the official curriculum for 
Grades 1,2, and 3. This adaptation included no major design 
changes from the original version. 

By contrast, the design of Soudi Africa’s English In Action is 
different in very significant ways fixim previous interactive radio work 
in ESL. Because the earlier En^h in Action matoials were available 
as a starting point, either for adaptation or for study prior to new 
development work, tiie new series was also called Eng lish In Action. 
However, the new series is based on some very new approaches. 

Why a New Design 

for Interactive Ri^o Instruction for ESL? 

In South Africa and elsewhere, contemporary trends in 
educational psychology and pedagogy have led to a re thinking of 
teaching practice. There is now a co mmo n thread in discussions a^ut 
how to improve junior piimaiy matiiematics and language instruction. 
“Fundamental pedagogics,” the theoretical support for authoritative 
and authoritarian teadbdng styles too often found in Soutii Afiican 
schools, has been rethought and rgected. Soutii Afiican educators are 
actively promoting leamer<centered methods. Ibadiers are increasin^y 
aware of the valtie of students working in pairs and small groi^ and 
of teachers seeing themselves as fodlitators of learning. In ESL, this 
tato the form of communicative language teadiing practice— that is, 
eliciting children’s own knowledge, creating conditions for meaningful 
and natural communication, employing a wide range of activities, and 
situatii^ Umguage in the culture of foe community. The theoretical 
underpinnings here derive fiom natural language acquisition theory. In 
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mathematics instruction, strategies include investigative problem 
solving, cultivating multiple strategies, employing discovery 
approaches, and using Idts of manipulable learning aids in a well- 
resourced classroom. Here, instruction derives &om various forms of 
constructivism. 



English In Action in South Africa: 

A New '^Audio-Assisted MultidianneP’ Design 

Since January 1993, thousands of South African Grade 1 and 
Grade 2 students and hundreds of teachers have participated in a 
new form of daily audio-assisted instruction in ESL. 

English In Action Level 1 (EIA 1) is designed for use in 
Grade 1, serving as an introduction to English for childxen who have 
had no previous contact widi the language. There are 130 half-hour 
lessons in EIA 1 . However, these begin only from the first days of the 
second term. Many educators believe that there should be no 
expectation of daily formal second language teaching in die first term. 
Thus, adopting a flexible multichaimel strategy, die projea designed an 
EIA 1 “school readiness” Idt consisting of a mamial for &ade 1 
teachers, print for dassrooms, and an integrated audio cassette. These 
materials offer ideas for activides to build classroom skills, and they 
present participatory stories and songs to informally introduce English. 

The 1 30 daily EIA 1 lessons are part of a system that integrates 
audio programs, workbooks, colorfiil readers, full-color posters, 
alphabet Mezes, and other teaching aids prepared by teachers. 
Teachers receive comprehensive daily teacher’s notes that support the 
audio lessons and provide ideas for further follow-up activities 
beyond the audio lesson. In Level 1, the teacher notes consist of 
ideas for activities beyond the audio lesson that the teacher may 
modify at her discretion. 

(The term “audio” is used as an inclusive shorthand for both 
radio and audiocassettes. However, with the single exception of the 
school readiness cassette, all classroom audio programs are designed 
for radio-based delivery and use. They are designed to run from start 
to finish, without the stopping and starting cassettes allow. Of course, 
teachers with cassettes may stop and start programs.) 

To support communicative language teaching, innovations 
were made in the IRI audio program designs, including 

• extensive use of audio drama to present language in real life 
contexts; 

• themes, characters, stories, and situations chosen for their relevance 
to the South African primary school child; and 
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• extended periods of teacher-led activities that are embedded in 
eadh audio lesson. 

^ Teacher-led activities are approximately, four- minute long slots 
’*'^tiiin each lesson. During these segments, the radio suggests 
activities that teachers may then create and tise interactively vrith 
tbeir smdents. Gentle music “soimd beds” fbllow the suggestions fbr 
activities. This format provides open-ended opportunities for the 
teacher and studtmts to communicate variously with each other. 
Teacher-led activities are designed to elicit many kinds of tesponses 
from students. Some seek to activate higher order tbinlring skills. 
Some promote physical responses. Some stimulate the use and 
practice of particular language fimctions. And some call for children 
to read, act, mime, draw, or write. 

For Grade 2 students, there are 130 audio programs, which 
begin from the start of the first term. Grade 2 students also receive 
workbooks, but as EIA Level 2 places a greater emphasis on reading 
they receive comic readers as well. (Due in part to the competitive 
publishing environment in South Africa, these were produced at 
some extra expense in color. They were very well received.) EIA 2 
classrooms also receive colorful posters. 

Unlike earlier IRI ESL programs, EIA 2 programs are 
designed around a central unfolding story. In this story, three 
children, Zuko, Paul, and Thembi, live adventurous lives and provide 
an identification point for young listeners. By using audio drama 
with meaningful sound effects and interesting mtisic, lan g ua ge can be 
presented in an effective way, naturally and more meaningfully. 

In response to the demands of the Grade 2 curriculum for a 
second period of Engiirii teaching each day, the Level 2 teacher’s notes 
provide the tea(^er with information on manag in g a second lesson. 
This lesson, whidi fbllows the audio period, is structured to promote 
activities suA as reading, writing, and comprehension. The 
uses the earlier radio lesson as a stimulus to develop th e se gViiig 

As an element in the multichaimel H<Kign^ audio was felt to be a 
powerful, appropriate, cost-effective medum to reach many learners. 
Audio could expose learners to excellent models of the spoken 
language and to voices of diffferent ages and gender and with different 
accents. It could also enrich the da^room cdturalfy with nniif:ic and 
sui^rt language learning throu^ participatory songs. The South 
Afiican design emphasizes teacher-led activities. An audio is used to 
do what it can do best while helping teachers to ^ what they should 
be better equipped to do, that is, creating activities resulting in 
meaningful exchange, placing language in context, and facilitating 
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extended communication and greater understanding. To a greater 
d^ree than in earlier IRl ESL ^orts, South Africa’s Englidt In Action 
has addressed the issue of “dassroom ecology,” by balancing media- 
based and teacher- and student-based activities. A segment of up to 12 
minutes of eadi 30-minute radio program consists of communicative 
teacher-led activities that are shaped by teachers for their particular 
classrooms. Furthermore, where teachers have two ESL teaching 
periods, the total radio program time takes up no more than 50% of 
available teaching time, leaving ample opportunity for teachers to 
practice and develop new language teaching ideas. 

Multidiaimel Teadier Development 

The program exploited various channels and opportunities for 
teacher development. Some involved electronic media; others used 
more conventional means. By relating the goals of each, benefits 
were amplified. 

The fi:equent diffrculty of motivating teachers to give time to 
in-service training without offermg them tangible rewards, such as 
accreditation leading to a salary increment, was encountered in 
South Africa. Problems with audio-assisted teacher training 
compound dififrculties in aeating an effective system. It is difficult to 
guarantee that teachers will listen to broadca^ outside of working 
hours. And even with cassettes, incentives are required. 

The only time that one can be certain of reaching teachers 
who are not directly receiving incentives is while they are at work. 
Because the South African version of English In Action (like its 
predecessor in Kenya) was conceived as a daily program to carry tiie 
core curriculum, it offered daily contact with teachers. The project 
seized this vital opportunity. 

The audio/print teacher-led activities are a key design feature. 
They facilitate effective teaching and promote teacher development 
both during and after the radio lessons. EIA takes advantage of 65 
hours of audio-based contact time witii teachers to introduce them 
gradually to progressive and more effective teaching practices. Over 
the course of a year, teachers are given hundreds of ideas for 
communicative language teaching activities, for contextualized 
multilingual discussions, and for structured language exploration. 
The goid is to assist thousands of teachers to freely draw on their 
ever-increasing repertoire of language teaching skills. Teachers’ 
creativity is welcomed and supported. 

To become a more powerful means of teacher development, 
EIA incorporates meetings with skilled instructors and peers. 
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^gional workshops are held twice yearly. The first is a two-day 
introductory training or a one-day refresher course supported by 
video and audio. The second is a one-day evaluation and planning 
workshop. There are also monthly meetings for teachers in local sub- 
re^ons. These make greater use of peer learning, convened imder the 
guidance of OLSET’s regional coordinators. These are called tearh e r 
support groups. Teacher support groups provide opportunities to deal 
with specific implementation issues in this form of audio-assisted 
ESL, as well as other more generic issues in F.^glish language 
teaching. These meetings are sometimes supported by specially 
prepared audio and video programs. 

The project attempted to build in many opportunities for 
teachers to reflect on their practice. The project viewed evaluation 
not only as an opportunity for external assessment but also as 
another path to learning for participants. The participatory 
evaluation design is discussed below. 

Finally, in an effort to amplify the power of these modes of 
training, the project entered a collaboration with the English 
Language Education Trust (ELET), an NGO that offers an 
accreditation to teachers in its programs. The partnership involves 
cooperative design of teacher tr aining modules that are supported by 
au^o/print and meetings with trainers. This is intended to offer a 
more substantial teacher training program and greater learning 
opportunities for more highly motivated teachers. With this 
component more formal assignments, another channel opens. 

Such a multichannel system attempted to get at teachers* 
chronic problems in a holistic manner. Evaluations showed that 
teachers felt very well served by the project. Such an approach to 
teacher training has great potential to stimulate lasting practical 
learning, especially when offered in the context of 65 hours per year 
of related audio-based classroom practice. Using this unique 
configuration, teachers who begin to gain new skills do not have to 
see them slowly atrophy. Whatever is learned may be maintained and 
deepened through practice. 

Evaluation 

Studies of learning outcomes, costs, and cost-effectiveness 
have dominated the analyses of earlier IRI projects. While the 
SARLP attended to these issues, the project chose to employ an 
evaluation design that included both independent (external) and 
participatory internal evaluation processes. 
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The instruments and processes of evaluation included 

• pre-tests and post-tests: listening comprehension (EIA 1); 

• pre-tests and post-tests: listening comprehension, reading, and 
speaking (EIA 2); 

• focus groups; 

• case studies; and 

• qualitative interim assessments of the project (EIA 1 and 2) based 
on staff interviews, staff self-assessments, field observations, 
questioimaires to users, and video. 

Because the project was in a formative period and staff were 
almost all very new to such work, a participatory evaluation design 
was used to stimulate corrununication and persotmel development 
within the project. Staff need learning chatmels too! Project staff 
were asked to assist the evaluation in various ways, such as 
conducting field observations, collecting case study data, 
administering tests, and coordinating community focus group 
meetings. As in teacher support groups, these evaluation processes 
were designed to involve teachers and principals in ongoing 
discussion and reflection. In this way the e^^uation would not only 
assess but also promote the development of teachers, and the 
community around the school (including parents and project 
workers). The evaluation process it^ was a channel for learning. 

Evaluatioii Results for English In Action 

Results have been positive. The key summative evaluation 
findings for EIA 1 indicate its effectiveness with students, 

• The results suggest that the English in Action (EIA 1) program was 
more effective than a aoss-section of comparative En^h classes in 
improving receptive vocabulary of Grade 1 ESL speakers (20% 
greater learning gains). 

• The results clearly indicate that a primary goal of the English in 
Action intervention was met— the de^lopment of listening s lrills . 

• The project showed an increasing amount of improvement in post- 
test scores, depending on the number of lessons of the English in 
Action program to which students were exposed. Students who 
received fewer than 33 lessons improved by 6.7%; students who 
received between 34 and 66 lessons improved by 13%; and students 
who received more than 66 lessons improved by 24%. 

The evaluation methods and results are discussed in detail in 
Leigh (1995). Interestingly, the greatest learning gain differentials 
(21%) were shown by stunts in farm schools in settings where 
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school resouices, support, and training have historically been weakest. 

In addition to these positive statistical findings, there was 
strong acceptance from the user communities. The external 
evaluator’s focus groups revealed the foUovring: 

• There is overwhelming support for OLSET on the ground — 
professionals, the bxireaucracy, and parents (some of whom are 
professionals) are all agreed on &e value of the project’s program of 
English in Action Radio Learning. 

• The project is succeeding to bring key groups around the core 
element of the program — delivering a service to make lear ning 
English and teaching a foreign language pleasurable. 

• The abili^ of OLSET programs to build vocabulary across the 
curricultim is noted m all encounters with teachers. 

• There is overwhelming demand that the project’s program should 
go to scale. 

As with EIA 1 in 1993, a multi*level approach to evaluation 
was used for EIA 2 in 1994. In addition to focus groups, case studies, 
and a second qualitative interim project assessment, it included paper 
and pencil tests examining a wider range of receptive lan gnagp gViik 
(besides listening comprehension, pre-reading and reading were 
tested). A separate test of speaking skills in EIA 2 and comparison 
classrooms was done. 

In 1994 teachers begw xising the Level 2 programs in mid- 
May rather than at the beginning of the school year in January, as 
the design calls for. By the time of post-testing in October they had 
completed on av^e about one-third of the 130 EIA 2 lessons. In 
spite of this partial exposure, significantly positive test results were 
reported by independent evaluators. The learning gains of EIA 2 
students were on average 5% greater than comparison school 
students on a combined test of listenirrg and r eading slfilk, even 
though students received one-third of the EIA 2 lessons. 

The great majority of EIA 2 students tested were the same 
ones who, as EIA 1 students in 1993, demonstrated 20% higher 
performance than comparison students. Thus 1994 scores showed 
EIA 2 students starting fix)m significandy elevated levels relative to 
cornparison students. The 5% greater gain attributable to EIA 2 
indicates that with only partial exposure EIA 2 students widened 
their niargin of English language competence through continued 
participation in the program. And again, learning gains attributable 
to EIA 2 were strongest in rural sdiools. 

Whereas urban project students began with average scores of 
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75.6% and improved by 6%, rural students began at 59.4% and 
improved by 24.9%, thereby reaching similar performance levels. 
One of the pmposes of the project was to address issties of equity 
and access. It appears that t^ purpose was met. Those be ginning 
with the least advantages derived the greatest benefits. 

Support for the reading/listening test findings came firom a 
separate test of speaking skills developed and conducted in 1994. In 
the rural areas cMdren at pilot schools showed much greater gains, 
both in terms of fluency and variety of grammatical structures used, 
than those at control schools. This su£^ested that the program was 
making a significant contribution to the learning of English in 
environments where there were perhaps not as many opportunities to 
hear and interact in En^h as there were in the urban areas. 

Finally, fix>m case studies and focus groups, participants’ own 
words revealed that acceptance of EIA 2 from teachers and 
principals was hi^. Independent external evaluation confirmed that 
"comments made by the teachers by and large indicate that 
involvement in the program has led to improvement in their teaching 
ability.” As one teacher put it, "It has improved my methods of 
tea ching . It has improved my confidence in teaching English. It has 
made it simple for me to communicate with the pupils.” 

Adaptability 

Designing for learning— multichannel or otherwise — should 
be situation specific. What can be generalized fix>m one project to 
another? Materials? Approaches to learning they embody? Design 
principles for materials and systems? 

Former successful IRI projects for similar-aged children 
indicated that we might adapt such materials for use in South Africa. 
The experience of the project, however, showed that there were limits 
to the relevance of former materials, not only culturally but 
pedagogically. In the case of pedagogy, t^ owed more to time than 
place. The EIA materials were over 10 years old and much had 
changed. Still, using some of the original script segments in 
corytmction wiA newly invented forms of interactivity (teacher-led 
activities) to give teachers more of a role clearly result^ in powerful 
benefits to both students and teachers. It was both economical and 
effective to build on former research and adapt earlier materials for 
EIA 1. That the second series required a more distinct departure 
ftom the earlier design had little to do with the efficacy of the South 
African EIA 1 intervention and much to do with strong local 
reservations about certain aspects of the design. 

Materials coming into South Africa were of limited use. 
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Materials going out may be another story. The new model appears to 
address issues diat may have impeded acceptance of IRI els^here. 
As never before, the project was successful in terms of addressing the 
needs of teachers and students simultaneously. Important new 
ground appears to have been broken. Time will tell how appealing 
this approach will prove to others. 

Sustainability 

Institutionalization of the project by educational administrations 
has always been a goal. It is too early to predict to what extent the 
project will be absorbed and/or promoted by govenunent. With 
educational decision-maldng decentralizing to the nin e provincial 
Ministries of Education and Culture, there wiU be no single act of 
adoption for the entire country. As was the case in some IRI projects, 
there can be no single marker of success. Use at scale will be attained 
gradually. That the project’s ESL smes has been formalfy accepted for 
implementation by a number of die new provincial ministries in d icates 
that the change process was healthy and adequate. It has been 
recognized that this instructional system was designed to achieve 
quality. At the same time, it can be effectively and fl^lily adopted on 
a very large scale. Sustainability at scale will depend, of course, on die 
stren^ of collaborations of associated institutions, dieir commitment, 
and dieir skills. These and many other fectors will afect government 
dioices. Continuing “success” in market terms can never be assured, 
nor shoidd it be the sole measure of the value of a system’s design. 
Ofoer criteria should include whedier and how end users see needs 
being met. All indications are that students, teachers, principals, and 
parents see great value in the system. 

A Final Note 

South Africa in the early 1990s was a unique and complex 
setting for educational irmovation and reform. The country rightfully 
saw itself in that way and called for inventive responses equal to its 
hopes and needs. SARLP chose to remain open to criticism and 
suggestion, pursuing a multichannel strategy to cope with 
complexity. By doing this, it could address a number of issues at 
once. It demonstrated successes with students, teachers, principals, 
and the wider community. In the process it won itself a place in 
assisting the country witii its most important tasks. 
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Multichannel Approach^^ 
in the Multigrade Classr<^iin^v 



The miUtigrade dassroom, de^ite all of its li^tatibns, offers 
a rich learning environment that appears propitious for exploring 
multichannel approaches to teaching. In 1993, the Ministry of 
Education of Costa Rica, with die support of the LeamTedi Projert 
and Radio Nederland Training Center, launched an experimental 
project to improve the quality of teaching and learning offered in the 
coimtry’s system of multignule schools. This experiment had two 
fundamental components of educational innovation: first, the 
educational planning and teaching practices were based on criHcal 
situations or environmental problems of die communities in whidh 
the schools were situated. Second, the design of the lear ning 
modules that were implemented in the seven sdiools of the projea 
was based on a multimedia and multichannel approadi. The results 
of this experiment were encouraging and provide lessons for foture 
applications of multichannel approa^es in the multigrade school. 

The Challenge of the Multigrade Classroom 



The multigrade dassroom, which usually is considered to be a 
serious problem confronting educational systems, especially in 
developing countries, is in reality the only way to offer educational 
services to sectors of the poptilation that otherwise would not ^ve 
access to education. Unfortunate^, the teaching and learning which 
these multigrade schools offer are often of very poor quality. This 
puts their graduates at a disadvantage as they continue their 
education or go to work. 



Multigrade Schools in Costa Rica 



It is clear that the conditions and characteristics of the 
multigrade school demand a lot more of the teacher than a 
traditional school. The multigrade teacher often works in isolation 
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and often has to deal with a multitude of educational objectives and 
material. It is easy to lose focus. Teachers are sometimes observed 
presenting ideas and concepts on a very superficial level, because 
there is neither the time nor the organizational structure to give 
sufficient attention to students at six different grade levels. The role 
that the teacher plays in the multigrade school must change. The 
teacher cannot continue to be the only source of information and 
knowledge in the classroom; rather, ^ or her principal function 
should be to facilitate knowledge construction on the part of 
students. In other words, the teacher should continue to be an 
important channel leading to knowledge, but not the only channel. 
This adjustment in the teacher’s function can only be accom plishe d if 
there is a change in the way the classroom is organized. The physical 
organization of the students is a key factor in promoting interaction 
among students and eliminating the tendency for the teacher to be 
the center of activity. Similarly, the physical space of the dassroom 
must cease to be the only space for learning. Classroom walls must 
be broken down, and the immediate surrotmdings converted into a 
rich space for learning. At the same time, new channels to 
information and knowledge can be opened by including family 
members and community members in the learning process. 

Unfortunately, these changes just described are not easy to 
introduce into the teaching practice of the multigrade school, given 
that educational practices are resistant to change and innovation. In 
the past, many approaches to improving multigrade teaching have 
not succeeded because of a failure to demonstrate to teachers ^t 
these approaches can facilitate their work. On the contrary, many of 
the “iimovations” inside one-teacher, multigrade sdiools have simply 
overloaded teachers with administrative and bureaucratic tasks d^t 
have little effect on level of learning and have reinforced resistance to 
change. In the Costa Rican experiment, a deliberate attempt was 
made to involve teachers in fashioning the innovation and in 
ensuring the multichannel approach would be “teacher friendly.” 

In Costa Rica, 70% of all the schools in the system are staffed 
by one or two teachers, and more than 30% of primary school 
students attend schools that are multigrade. 

Multigrade schools in Costa Rica face limit ations. Students are 
often engaged in learning for much less time than students in 
conventional schools. A sin^e teacher can give only a limited number 
of hours to his or her students. Moreover, schools are often distant 
from many students’ homes. Students often miss school because of 
the need to take part in family work activities, or because of bad 
weather. There is also a high degree of teacher turnover, which, along 
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'With a scarcity of learning materials and the poor infrastructure of the 
schools, contributes to the poor quality of education. 

The teacher in a one>teacher school, faced with poor 
infrastructure, litde support, scarce teaching resources, and the social 
and economic limitations of the students and the community, has to 
fashion pedagogical practice in the best manner possible. Dealing 
effectively with six grades even under ideal conditions is not an easy 
task. A review of &e teaching practices in the schools participating 
in the project demonstrated t^t it was common to channel learning 
solely through verbal means, that is to say, to favor reading and 
writing as the only method of learning. Students spend hour upon 
hour in copying text from the blackboard or books. Some teachers 
use other exercises for indi'vidual or group work, but similarly, these 
exercises consist of reading text and writing answers to questions 
prepared by the teacher. 

Learning in the Costa Rican school tends to be confined 
within a rigid classroom setting. It is common to find students seated 
in rows, generally by grade, with the teacher presenting knowledge in 
a one-directional manner. When the teacher interacts with the 
children, the tendency is to ask questions that require little tbinlring 
on the part of students. There is very little interaction and exchange 
between the students themselves. 

The need for innovation and improvement of teaching 
practices and learning in Costa Rican schools is clear. Nevertheless, 
the implementation of a multichannel approadi is not easy because, 
as is demonstrated by the Costa Rican experience, it requires careful 
efforts to pull together and integrate the Cerent components of the 
learning process, including the various learning channels, in sudi a 
manner that is workable in the classroom. Because successful results 
had been achieved previously in Costa Rica using interactive radio in 
enviroiunental education, an exploration of environmental issues 
was used as the basis for improving teaching practices in the one- 
teacher school. 

Adapting the Multichannel Concept 
for Multigrade Instruction in Costa Rica 

In Costa Rica, as in other countries, many confuse the concept 
of multicharmel learning with multimedia. Without elaborating on 
the distinction or arguing that one is superior, it is important to note 
the basic differences in approach and the way each approach assists 
learning. 

For many years it was believed that massive incorporation of 
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audiovisual resources would be the panacea that would improve the 
quality of learning in schools in Costa Rica and other developing 
countries. Many governments invested considerable quantities of 
human and financial resources to bring the so-called "audiovisual 
revolution” into the classroom. However, the qualitative rhstng^ jn 
what students learn has been very small— in some cases almost 
imperceptible. This audiovisual revolution produced little fruit, 
because there was too much emphasis on the media, on the 
apparatus itself, and not enough attention was given to the subjects 
being learned. 

For this reason the concept of multichannel learning constitutes 
an at^ce, at least at the conceptual level. It places the emphasis on 
learning and on considering the diverse ways and styles in which 
people actually learn. It is precisely from this point of view that the 
multidiannel concept contr&uted to what was a^eved in Costa Rica. 

The £iq>enmeiit 

The Costa Rican Ministry of Public Education, teachers &om 
sevOT schools. Education Development Center under the LeamTsch 
Project, and the Radio Nederland Training Center conducted a small 
six-month pilot program to work with tea(±ers to develop strategies 
and materi^ in a small number of multigrade schools. Together, 
they conceived of, planned, and executed a pilot project between 
January and August 1994. The project was called New Methodological 
Options for Multigrade Schools, Focused on the Environment, with 
Multimedia Support. 

Seven schools from diverse geographic regions were chosen to 
t^e part in Ae pilot project. Some 217 students, 107 boys and 110 
girls, participated. All of the schools were in poor areas with 
environmental problems such as water pollution, deforestation, air 
pollution, and rapid animal extinction. The communities derive thfjr 
subsistence from the land: coffee, fruit orchards, sugar cane, and 
bananas are nuqor sources of income. 

Prior to the experiment, it was observed that inside the 
multigrade classrooms, where group activity should be very 
important, activity was usually limited to older children helping 
younger ones copy text. Stunts rarely used the blackboard. The 
classrooin furniture wa^afranged in rows, and there was little 
flexibility in terms of rearranging desks to facilitate group activities, 
^e natural surroimdings ww not used as a resource, and topics of 
importance to the community such as the environment or ecology 
were not incorporated into the lessons. One key reason for thk was 
that the teachers did not plan lessons in an integrated manner but 
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usually planned each grade separately. The design of the pilot 
modules let teachers change their pedagogic practices to suit a 
multigrade environment. The teadiers themselves were involved in 
this de sig n process and met with the other pilot school teachers 
regularly to compare and share their ideas and experiences. 

Distance tr aining using audio materials was an important 
component of the teacher training, and the teachers were given 
assignments to be completed for the face-to-face study group ^sions 
and the four workshops. Trainers also visited the teachers in their 
schools to get to know the classroom, the community, and the types 
of materials available. Trainers also helped teachers plan and adapt 
the national curriculum to their unique situations. The teachers said 
that the new types of lessons and interaction with the communities 
made the students more eager to learn and stimulated creativity, 
independence, and more critical thinking. The teachers also noted 
that the childxra were able to guide the lessons and act on their own 
with the help of the cassettes and books, as wdl as using clay and 
other local resources. 

Each school and community proposed its own lesson modules 
based on the critical environmental needs of the area. From these 
suggestions', two themes were developed: deforestation, and 
environmental pollution caused by garbage (solid waste). The 
teachers learned how to develop the themes so that they related to 
the national curriculum and the communities, how to choose the 
media needed, orient the theme to the different age groups, plan 
activities appropriate for individual and group work for the different 
age groups and within the communities, and how to make 
supporting materials out of local resources. It is important to note 
that teachers were encouraged not to “adopt” the enviro^ental 
problem with the aim of solving it but rather to raise consciousness 
and learn how to create a multigrade lesson plan. The goal was to 
make one lesson plan encompassing all the grades. 

The environmental themes proposed were decided upon in 
meetings with the co mmuniti es, parents, and students. Everyone was 
involved in deter mining what the most important problems were. 
Activities were chosen based upon the childtm’s physical and mental 
abilities and based upon resources available to each community. 
So metimes children were asked to bring in objects &om home, and 
other times they took field trips to see the activities taking place in 
the communities. 

For example, in the deforestation module, the subthemes 
differed by age: Grade 4 students analyzed deforestation as a 
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problem caused by humans, Grade 5 students analyzed how human 
actions change their surroundings and then proposed ways they 
could participate in solutions to the problem of deforestation, and 
Grade 6 students discussed concrete steps that noight be taken to 
protect and preserve the forest so that it could be part of a 
sustainable development plan for the community. These different 
^themes also required a variety of activities. For example, students 
in Grades A and 5 listened to a story while Grade 6 students went 
around the school looking for forested areas. Then Gra^ 4 studmts 
discussed with the teacher positive and negative events that 
historically affected forests. Grade 5 students divided into two groups 
t^o make posters showing the consequences of cutting down the 
forest^ and Grade 6 students in a group shared their opinions as to 
why there were not more forests in their community. 

At the end of the pilot, the teachers were asked to fill out fbtms 
evaluating their training. All wished that it had been longer in order to 
have had more time to learn new multigrade techniques. They thought 
that the new methodology was modem, practical, and creative, and the 
most useful for teachers in ::>ral areas. They felt that the trainers 
req>ected thei^ Md, in turn, they began to realize that children are 
capable of acting independent and to reqtect their students more. 

The children, for their part, said that they liked to study 
environmental themes, enjoyed the programs on cassette, and liked 
to work in ^oups. They tdro liked asl^ more questions in cl ass , 
sharing their ideas, participating in “conversation circles,” and 
working outside of the classroom in the surrounding areas. They 
thought the classes were more organized, although the teachers 
worked with them less and instead gave them more work to do on 
their own vwth books and other materials. More horizontal work 
took place (between children), and less vertical (each child relating 
individually to the teacher). 

It is possible that the most important change which took place 
m the multigrade sdbiools partidpati^ in this project was Ae rhany 
in the teachers themselves. From the moment that environmental 
themes were introduced into the community as an underpinning of 
teaching practice, teachers understood that their function could no 
longer be the same. In die first place, by oiganizing the in order 
to achieve an inventory of environmental problems, teachers 
discovered that the students, firom dieir eiqieriences and those of their 
famihes, knew as much as or more than &ey did about die problems, 
as shown by the documents that resulted from the environmental 
mventory. This is perhaps not surprising, since many of the students 
had lived in the community far longer than their teacher. In other 
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cases, many of the students worked on projects fax from the school 
but that provided rich experience to draw upon. One teacher observed: 

The dbildien seemed much more content and secure because their 
work had become respected and valued, but above all because their 
parents knew vdiat they were doing in the school This means that 
the major change that dtis prefect generated for me was to accept 
that it was the diildren who put things into action, woiked, and 
investigated. The teadier is merely a guide, or a facilitator. 

The experiment showed that interaction among the children is 
a valuable method of learning and teaching. Many “investigation” 
t%$ks in the community were put into practice by groups of diildien. 
In this way, these smkl groups, with the gui<^ce of the teacher, 
succeeded in creating their own learning experiences, which they 
then shared with their classmates. In other words, channels of 
learning were provided by other children as well as by the teacher. It 
is possible that these experiences of child-to-child interchange are 
memorable and educationally significant fbr learning because they 
are presented in a language the children can identify widi. The 
exchange among childrm al^ provides experience mix^ with vivid 
sources of fantasy. This makes certain experiences unforgettable. 

Family members also became channels fbr learning. Through 
die introduction of environmental issues, £unily members were able to 
bridge the gap separating them from their cMdren’s learning. The 
environmental problems of deforestation, biodiversity, energy 
conservation, and pollution were an integral part of the work and even 
the personal histories of many of the parents. When diese issues were 
incorj^rated into the school dynamic, parents were able to actively 
participate in the learning process, as rnuch fbr their children as for 
themselves. And as parents became channels fbr learning, they gained 
self-respe^ because they perceived a significant diange in their role as 
community leaders. In all the participating schools, a number of 
parents were able to come to the dassroom to share their experiences 
with die diildren. The participating teachers recognized that students’ 
lean^ had increased significandy due to the rdnforcement parents 
provided at home and in the community. Here again one sees the 
inqxirtance of support throu^ diverse diannds of learning. 

Local industry and everyday community activities were also 
integrated as another important chaimel for learning in this one- 
teacher, multigrade school project. Again, environmental issues 
served to demonstrate that these everyday activities could be an 
important part of the teaching/leaming process. For example, in the 
community of La Cruz there was an old sugar cane refinery, which 
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the school had never visited. A visit to the refinery served as a 
resource for leaning. In an interesting development, studrats were 
observed explaining to the old con^pesmo that the energy which gives 
the sweetness to the sugar cane comes from the sun, and tiiat this 
process could be explained by photosynthesis. The children also 
learned fix>m the who engaged students in a discussion of 

the advantages of using bi^ as the source of drivii^ energy instead 
of electric motors. This discussion helped the students understand 
how everything in nature is interconnected. The visit proved to be a 
useful leami^ diaimd because it allowed students to rdate what they 
had learned in school to the world arotmd them. It is possible that the 
ability to create relationships and to understand them in context can 
only be developed throu^ real life experience with activities tiiat exist 
in &e surroundmgs of the school and tiiat traditionally are not used 
as resources for learning. 

Finally, traditional means of communication have to be 
incoiporated in teaching practice to reinforce other chaimels of 
learning. In the case of the one-teacher, multigrade sdiool project in 
Costa Rica, radio was used successfully as a medium of 
communication. Environmental education programs were used 
which had been developed based on the metiiodology of interactive 
radio. For schools within the radio signal area, the programs were 
received over the air. In all other cases cassettes were used. 
According to the final evaluations filled out by the teachers, radio has 
a big advantage in the multigrade school. Students may use it 
independently, permitting teachers to work with other groups while 
some students listen to the radio. Yet the students receive continual 
reinforcement and are stimulated to participate actively during the 
listening period. For remote rural schools, the radio programs are a 
source of valuable information that would otherwise be unavailable 
to the students and teachers. 

^ The experiment with a multichannel approach to improving 
mxiltigrade instruction in Costa Rica suggests tiiat the multichannd 
approadi offers a promising basis for improving the quality of teaching 
and learning, The multichannel approach is still an innovation that is 
more conceptual than practical; its principles and its philosophical 
base have to be challenged and ^t to the test by those who woik in 
education. In the case of Costa Rican multigrade schools, the results of 
the experimental project point to the potential benefits of using a 
multichannel approach. Much has been learned, but much more 
remains to be learned in order to put good ideas into practice. The 
practical application of multichannel learning to various parts of the 
educational system will be a great challenge to educators everywhere. 
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Fy^DECO: From the Margins 
to the Mainstream 






The Dominican Republic offers the world a concrete example 
of a country that has fashioned its own multichannel learning 
education experience and managed to sustain it for more than a 
decade. Barriers between formal and nonformal education have been 
broken down, and various means of informal learning have been 
integrated into the education strategy. RADECO (Community 
Educational Radio) presents an interesting case of a project that 
began as an alternative education intervention but eventually moved 
into the mainstream, to be adopted by the Ministry of Education. 
The public sector then invited the private sector to participate in the 
project, to contribute needed skills in order to increase the chances 
fbr sustainability. During the past 13 years, the prospects for 
sustainability have risen and fallen over time. But &e result is a 
firmly establ:^hed yet flexible multichannel learning approach. Many 
RADECO project graduates have gone on to continue their, 
education in formal schools or have found employment to help 
support the communities fiiat noade possible their ^ucation. 



Expanding Opportunities for Quality Education 
in the Dominican Republic 

The Dominican Republic is a developing country of 8 million 
inhabitants. It occupies two>thirds of the islwd of Hispaniola, shared 
with the Republic of H^. The Dominican Republic is divided into 
three regions, of which the Southwest is the least developed and 
populate and the most ignored. It has many immigrants and migrants 
fmm Haiti, and its diildrra face luush educational realities— there are 
too few schools and often students are very old for their grade level. 
The low population density makes providing traditional s<±ools in all 
communities “uneconomiaJ” in terms of the investment required. 

Elizabeth Goldatain it Retaarch Aaaiatant for the LaarnTach and ABEL2 projacta at 
the Education Davalopmant Cantar in Waahington, D.C. 

Altagracia Diaz da Da Jeaua ia formar Exacutiva Director of RADECO, Secratary of 
Education, Fine Arta and Religion in Santo Domingo. 
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The educational milieu of the Dominican Republic over the 
past 15 years has been characterized by a search for ways to improve 
the accessibility and quality of its educational system, especially at 
the piiinary school level. Like many other cormtcies, the Dominican 
Republic faces the question of adequate access to educational 
opportunities for school-aged children in remote areas. Often the 
costs of reaching remote areas exceed the budgets and insritiitinnal 
capacities of the Ministties of Education. In su^ cases, sacrifices in 
either quality or access must be made. Since 1980, educational 
coverage has fallen from 87% to 85% of the age group. The dropout 
rate has risen from 18.3% to 26.5%, and more than 25% of the 
population over 10 years of age is illiterate. One of the problems 
particular to the Dominican education system is the exceptionally 
lour level of mathematics achievement of primary school graduates. 
In a study of math achievement scores of various Ibero-American 
countries in the mid-1980s, the Dominican Republic ranked belour 
20 other countries. 

In order to respond to the poor quality of Dominican 
education and at the same time reach remote areas, a new initiative 
was pioneered in 1982. The goal was to bring education to children 
in remote communities without schools. The initiative was supported 
by the communities and thus was bom Co mmunit y Educational 
Radio (RADECO). 

The original RADECO model was built around interactive 
radio instruction (IRI). An agreement between the State Secretary of 
Education, Fine Arts, and Religion (SEEBAC) and USAID led to 
the inception of an experimental project. 

The administrative offices of the project were located in 
Barahona, a provincial capital in the Soufiiwest region. Technical 
assistance lasted for four years. The stUl-new IRI methodology was 
implemented for Grades 1*4, and consisted of the following gy nem i 
implementation strategy. First, six low-cost, effective teaching 
programs using radio were developed for primary school-aged 
children based on the Dominican curriculum and including 
of nonformal education reflecting file nation’s unique history, culture, 
and socioeconomic traits. In addition, radio learning centers were 
established with radio assistants (adults fiom the community to help 
the children as they listened to the broadcast) in remote rural areas. 

The program was successful in bringing education to places 
that had never before had schools. It responded to the needs of the 
migrant Haitian population, whose chilcfren did had not previously 
been given the chance to leam Spanish. It was broadcast after the 
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children had finished their daily work and were at home. Members of 
the communities participated in constructing the radio-school centers, 
and each community chose a literate member to be the “radio 
assistant.” The program was able to unite a medium, a message, and a 
community in ^e interests of education and to draw upon local skills 
and initiative to provide an education for the children. 

Program Design and Community Participation 

The instructional design team in Barahona created 170 lessons 
for each of the four grade le\^. Thirty minutes of language arts and 
30 minutes of mathematics were broadcast every afternoon. Each 
grade level was designed to be completed in nine months. With a 
four week vacation between grades, primary school could be finished 
in three years and three months. Broadcasts, then as now, alternated 
between Grades 1 and 3 one year and Gra^s 2 and 4 the following 
year. The mdio lessons had to be sufficient to stand alone because the 
communities had no teachers. They were designed to be 
accompanied by print materials used to complement each segment of 
the lesson. These two media together stimulated acquisition of both 
verbal and written skills. The written material, consisting of printed 
worksheets that were distributed in weekly blocks, was d^eloped as 
the radio programs were being produced. 

Designed as a ^obal program to support the community as a 
whole, RADECO solicited community participation in many 
activities. The RADECO team felt that each community had a lot to 
ofier its youth and, in turn, educated children would be able to help 
their communities. The communities were asked to select a 
community leader to serve as a radio assistant, build shelters for 
classrooms, and organize the children. A team of supervisors and 
evaluators was in permanent contact with the centers to oversee them 
and distribute the printed lesson worksheets. Dirring the first two 
years of the project, from 1982 to 1983, the communities 
experimented with different ways of organizing the centers, and 
SEEBAC learned how to fit its goals and curriculum to interactive 
radio lessons and to nonformal education. 

The Strategies of Sustainability 

The initial strategies were developed in a few months, and the 
project began broadcasting in Janu^ of 1983 on a local private 
radio station. There was a continuous cycle of production, 
broadcasting, supervision, and evaluation of the programs. In 1983, 
language arts and math for first graders were broadcast, and then in 
19M these same subjects were continued for second graders. During 
this stage, the research and evaluation process was very important, as 
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evaluation was vital to determining the feasibility of this new IRl 
method. An evaluation in 1984 revealed that broadcasts should 
include some content from areas other than Spanish and math; 
consequently, science diat was locally relevant was integrated into the 
Spanish lessons. 

At the end of 1985, despite a slow start caused by an 
economic recession, there were thme times as many centers than at 
the beginning of the project. That year, the Dominican Republic 
hosted an international conference for educators to explore the 
possibilities of using the RADECO model in other countries. But 
1986 was the crucid year for the survival of RADECO, because 
international funding and management ended. A new government 
from a new party was elected, causing a reorganization of SEEBAC. 
M ±ese events combined to make one important step possible — the 
institutionalization of RADECO as an official program of the 
Seaetary of Education. 

SEEBAC provided office space for RADECO and built a 
recording studio adjacent to die offices ividi the first disbursement of 
the budget. The project was also restructured administratively. 
RADECO continued to receive some technical assistance from 
USAID projects, the last of which was the LeamTech Project. 
LeamTech technical assistance and information sharing gave the 
program continuity by keeping RADECO abreast of new interactive 
methodologies and integrating social marketing strategies necessary 
for some components to be managed by the r-nfnmnTiiri«>s 

In the 1990s, the project encormtered new difficulties when 
funding from the Caribbean Basin Initiative PL*480 ended. This 
hindered plans for expanding the project, and some RADECO 
community centers were closed down. The project was also hurt by 
profession^ leaving the public sector fi)r more lucrative offers in the 
private sector, a nationwide problem. Fears about sustainability grew, 
and many questioned the government’s commitment to IRI. 

The circumstances under which RADECO had been 
institutionalized were no longer present, and it was increasingly 
difficult to find new strategies for stren gthening and expanding the 
prograrn. New strategies were not implemented sooner due to a lack 
of political will and a lack of coordination between the pi^lic and 
private sectors, both responsible for education in the Dominican 
R^ubUc. RADECO began as an experimental project with defined 
objectives that met the socioeconomic, political, and educational 
needs of the Dominican Republic at that tim e, but the country and 
international climate had changed since its inception. 
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Conununity educational support had begun with 24 centers in 
two provinces in Ae Southwest region. From 1984 to 1988, it grew to 
87 centers in five provinces. Slowly the program was reduced by 
more than half because of a lade of exter^ funding. Some of the 
centers were reestablished between 1992 and 1994, and there are now 
55. In some communities, formal schools have replaced EADECO, 
but there still exists a need for radio education as an alternative to 
conventional schools. 

In 1992, the Dominican Republic officially changed the 
primary school curriculum, but the RADECO lessons were not 
altered accordingly. Therefore, in the past few years, it has becoine 
increasingly difficult for the students attending the radio classes in 
the remote communities of Barahona to successfully pass the 
national exams. Clearly, the students are still learning invaluable 
fiVills and knowledge tiiat they would not otherwise have access to 
without the programs. Last year the RADECO supervisors in 
Barahona tutored the Grade 4 students with the new national 
textbooks. But without some sort of revision the lessons will soon 
not be suffident for RADECO students to enter the formal school 
system at the secondary school level. 

Despite these difficulties, RADECO has been sust^ed. It has 
expanded and diversified in recent years as well. This is in large part 
due to the following reasom: 

• There is still a need for equal educational opportunities in isolated 
communities and in urban areas. 

• Radio is a wide-reaching medimn, and IRI is an innovative and 
adaptable methodology. 

• The experience acquired by the staff in the original RADECO 
project remained in the system, so that it was possible to start new 
initiatives building on these skills. 

• Multichaimel l aming takes into account local resources and skills 
and combines them to provide a high-qtiality education that is 
relevant to learners. 

Thus far, a few generations of Dominican primary school 
graduates have overcome illiteracy to join the formal work force or 
continue their education tbanks to IRI. Although these children live 
in isolated, mountainotis areas and mtist work to support their 
families, they gather together every afternoon to participate in a 
multichaimel learning program. Now they are being joined by 
children attending conventional schools in the capital. 
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An Uxban Ei^erience 
wifJi Multichannd Learning 

In 1991, a feasibilit 3 f study was conducted in the peri-urban 
areas of Santo Domingo to determine whether RADECO could 
expand coverage to urban areas as a si^>port for teachers. The study 
found a Wgh level of interest in an interactive radio series for 
mathemati(s. Later that year, a pilot math series to aid teachers in the 
classroom in co mmuni ties around Santo Domingo was devdoped. 
The pilot project was successful not only in improving the children’s 
learning but also helped to increase awareness of IRI among the 
edition sector. This experience was the basis for new RADECO 
activities, applying IRI in a dightly different marmer than previously. 

In 1992, RADECO was able to renew its co mmunity work 
and gamer more funds from the education budget. Some centers that 
had been closed reopened, and new centers opened in communities 
like the ones served in the first years of RADECO. RADECO began 
a new series, Aprendamos Matemdtica (Let’s Leam Mathematics), 
and experirnented wdA new strategies, such as trying to involve both 
state and private entities for education^ efforts of different irinds 

An inter-mstitutional agreement gave birth to Aprendamos 
Matemdtica, a program designed to support teachers in 300 Grade 1 
and 150 Grade 2 classrooms in Santo Domingo. The a gw»fiT|fn t was 
possible because new administrative policies went into effect that 
allowed shared decision-making between RADECO and EDUCA, a 
private sector organization that provides educational support to a 
group of private schools and some public schools. This shared 
management lets each institution contribute according to its strengths 
and adva n ta ges . RADECO is part of a new state structure that allows 
a network of managers to access the resources of the national 
government and techmcal-educational infrastructure necessary to 
produce ^ucational programs. The combined strengths of the private 
and public educational institutions served to improve the Hpgign of 
the math senes. Developing the new IRI series in conjunction with 
the national textbook served to rekindle interest in IRI and 
demonstrated multicharmel educational alternatives that could be 
used to improve the quality of educa ti on . 

Various experiences in interactive radio math fiom around the 
world were studied, including the Honduran Famify of Numbers, to 
leam more about combining radio with other educational media. This 
senes used textbooks and teiching aids in coi^'unction with the radio 
broadcasts, and the Dominican lessons were created axouna the use of 
texdxwks, notebooks, and three-dimensional media. Not onfy are the 
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math piograms structured to take into consideration different learning 
styles, but they also reach multiple audiences. The new RADECO 
nudh series supports the teacher in the classroom as well. Thusithelps 
to improve tibie quality of teaching and learning in math, an area in 
which teadiers nationally have difficulty. The series also aims to help 
lower sdiool dropout rates duough new teaching methodologies and 
media. The teadiers understand ^e madi covered in tibie Grade 1 and 
Grade 2 curricula, but they do not always have tibie skills to teach it. 
Therefore, the radio programs have proved to be of immense help to 
the teachers involved in &e RADECO project and to those not dir^y 
involved but who have dedded to listen to the programs on their own. 

One first grade teacher. Professor Santos, found that the lessons 
helped her work witibi tibie number of students she has in her dass: 

As soon as the radio is brought to the classroom, the children are 
happy. They like to count a lot. Last year went very well for me. We 
learned how to add, subtract The children use objects, touch things. 

They can visualize the colors, die shapes, die objects that surround 
them. They want to meet the radio characters, because they 
recognize their voices. They learn to count when they hear sounds, 
such as die whisde of a flute. I had 58 students, now I have 36, but it 
is not easy. But they are pleased to listen to the radio, and discover 
new things. I realize that radio math hdps the teacher, and the 
teacher must be a guide in the class. Afterwards I must reinforce 
what they listened to on the radio. The system that is used for 
teaching math does not conflict with the way I taught. Last year we 
used abacuses to count, but it was not possible to make litde groups 
of objects, so this year I distribute botde tops that I keep in a bag. 

Professor Rodriguez, a second grade teacher, noted that 

One of the advantages I see is the group integration. The children 
become more involved in the class and more involved in 
mathematics. They remain attentive to the radio, motivated in dass. 

Apart fiom that, the activities they do, the exercises and songs let 
them create and imagine. They don’t want class to end. When the 
national anthem is over, I immediately turn off the radio to reinforce, 
answer questions, and evaluate. When they start second grade, the 
subject they know best is math. In pure knowledge, they know a lot. 

They have a broader concept of subtraction and addition. As a 
beginner using this teaching method, a huge advantage is how it 
maintains disdpline, and keeps them alert in class. 

Teachers using the radio feel strongly that the radio lessons 
enhance the math classes and help them pedagogically. One head of 



pedagogical aflF^ noted that “the professors are very enthiiftia«tir 
The programs lift the children out of monotony. 

Learning math can be very arid, but not with the programs. I 
learned math late, and I never Uked it very much. But these children 
do — they listen and behave very well durmg the broadcasts.” 

Characters, Concept, and Content 

The series also seeks to provide young students with an 
enjoyable learning environment, exploring the world of gampg and 
fantasy. Aprendamos Matemdtica is a pleasant transition between the 
game stage and the formal learning and knowledge construction 
stage. The scriptwnting team interviewed first and second grade 
childrai in public and private schools to find out their interests, 
and ^likes in order to create dynamic characters that would appeal 
to this age group. Th^ found that first grade children were attracted 
to adult characters with soft, soothing voices and to other children. 
Thus Pablo, Maria, Carlos, and Julia were created. Pablo is a 
married m a n with two childrra. He is 32 years old and is responsible, 
honorable, and polite. Maria is 28 years old and is also married with 
three children. She is honest, caring, and fiiendly. Carlos and Julia 
are 9 and 10 years old, respectively, and are in the fourth grade. The 
audience re^onds well to children a little older than themselves, 
because the diaracters make them feel more grown-up, and they look 
up to the radio children as role models. Carlos and Julia are curious, 
intelligent, and occasionally mischievous. Every once in a while, two 
ndghbors pt^r a visit: Don Jos4 and i^ona Ana. They are elderly and 
wise and have had many interesting life experiences. 

The interviews with second graders showed that Dominican 
diildren of this age are f a sci n a te d with outer space and the world of 
fontasy.^ In addition to the above characters, two new ones were ad ded : 
Numerin ftom the planet of Numerbn, who ramp to Earth to ask for 
help on how to clean up his planet, and Sumayre, a young girl with 
special r^th powers. Sumayre was created to overcome stereotypes 
about girls not liking or doing well in math. Janet Altagrdcia 
Femdndez Silberio, a second grade student, said “I like to line up 
objects and sing. I like to learn about Pablo and Maria. They are nice. I 

like to learn addition best. I know how to do my numbers up to 100 .” 

Creating these characters required a well-plaimed instructional 
design that could integrate interactive radio and other l earning 
chaimels. This was guided by a precise master plan. The master plans 
for the Honduran “Family of Numbers” and the original RADECO 
math series were combined with the new Dominican curriculum and 
the official textbook to create the entire instructional Hi»gi£ m anH a 
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new master plan for the Aprendamos Matemdtica series. The math 
content selected fiom these sources was arranged sequentially for the 
different grade levels, as were the guidelines for integrating radio and 
the other learning channels. 

The instructional design includes diagrams to visually describe 
the logical-mathematical processes required in each content area; 
gener^ objectives; basic math principles; directions for using the 
textbook, workbook, objects, and other media; and a teacher’s guide. 

The master plan contains the general information necessary to 
implement the program, including content and sequence, weekly 
plans of action, lesson plans, and radio scripts. 

Using radio in the classroom was certainly novel in formal 
schools in the Dominican Republic, but it proved to be educationally 
sound. It ^owed math content to be standardized, circumventing 
problems individual teachers mi^t have in teaching certain concepts 
and encouraging them to augment their own knowledge in a 
disciplined, precise fashion. Teachers can also devote more 
individual attention to a greater number of students while the radio 
programs are in process. The major features of IRI — distributed 
learning, segmentation, contextual perception, questions and 
answers, and immediate reinforcement — are all basic elements 
necessary for captivating an audience and facilitating comprehension 
and lo^cal reasoning. 

The Textbook as a Supporting Channel 

The 280 radio programs for Grade 1 and Grade 2 reinforce the 
official textbook. They axe not self-sufficient but instead refer to the 
book and have the children look at a certain page or point to a 
particular diagram. In addition to the textbook, EDUCA gives a 
complementary workbook to every child in a RADECO s^ool and 
to the students in schools that are not formally RADECO schools 
but that have asked to participate in the project. The workbook is 
printed with a grid that allows children to write numbers in the 
proper size and order, see how digits line up, and understand their 
value in the decimal system. The inside and outside covers are 
printed wiffi information for the radio lessons: geometric shapes, 
unconventional measurements, colors, sizes, shadows, and digits. 
These illustrated pages provide valuable visual information as the 
children listen to the radio program. 

Currently, the Dominican Secretary of Education sells 
textbooks to all schoolchildren, in both public and private schools. 
The textbooks serve to strengthen the radio lessons and make the 
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children enthusiastic about reading by using radio’s imaginative 
power to reinforce, briog to life, or compare the images the listeners 
create in their minds. Students are asked to use the textbook in 
observing, comparing sizes and shapes, cotmtmg, and analyzing. 
This s timu la tes their logical tbinlring and integrates audio and visual 

l earning channffk . 

Often, the Secretary of Education does not print enough 
books for all the students emolled in each grade. In many public as 
well as elite private school^, there is only one copy of the textoook 
per class. During the segments of the radio broadt^ t^t require use 
of the book, the teacher must hold the book in front of the class, 
while the children observe and point. An unsatisfactory teaching 
method at best, in classes of 50 fi^ graders it is impossible for all but 
the few children in the front rows to follow and rmderstand the 
concepts being taught. Widiout the radio lessons, these children 
would have almost no access to quality math instruction. 

Concrete Objects 

Throughout the learning process, it is important to take 
children’s developmental stages into account, when they pass from 
concrete, to semiconcrete, and then to abstract imderstandings of the 
world. This is applicable to the radio math lessons as well. For 
ex^ple, in math lessons an important charmel is the use of teal 
objects to touch and feel. Students need to manipulate the objects 
they count — the process of counting becomes less abstract every time 
the children touch one object and place it next to another. The 
objects used depends on the availability of resources and the 
creativity of the teachers and students. If the teacher asks the 
students to bring in objects, they can work with a variety of things: 
seeds, pebbles, sticks, even mints. Using local objects allows the 
children and teacher to identify the content more with their own 
surroundings. It also shows them that active learning does not 
require fancy equipment. 

One of the objectives of the series is to integrate three- 
dimei^ional objects into the lessons as another learning ehannei, 
especially for volume and depth. However, since every school mi ght 
not have access to this type of material, and it tend? to be more 
expensive, it was incliided as an optional exercise. Teachers can use 
differently shai^d blocks and a teaching aid called the Mtdtiopemtorio 
when appropriate. Currently, only a small number of RADECO 
schools have been able to purchase the Multioperatorio. 

The Multioperatorio, invented by mathematician Margarita 
Luciano L6pez, is an instructional medium designed for teaching 
mathematics. It is made up of a geoplane, square pieces, trian gular 
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pieces, and cubes. By arranging and rearranging the pieces in certain 
patterns it is possible to gain a concrete understanding of abstract 
niathematical reasoning. Ibie children are able to “touch” and “fed” 
concepts such as spatial relationships, numerical units, ordinal 
nxunbm, and number families. 

A Teacher Support Channel 

It is vital to provide teachers with an orientation to the radio 
lessons and the suggested activities. The teacher’s guide offers 
information about pre> and postbroadcast activities, objectives, 
content, and complementary materials needed for each lesson. The 
teadier’s guide is meant to be a general guidebook. It only specifically 
covers lessons 1*10, but offers suggestions for how to use the radio 
lessons in general to the children’s advantage and to the benefit of the 
teachers as well. One important section of the guidebook is designed 
to explain that the radio lessons are not meant to replace the teasers 
but to show them new methods for teaching math allow them to 

concentrate on each child on an individud basis and provide help 
where it is needed. Although virtually all the teachers receive t raining 
on the radio lessons, the guidebook answers questions they might 
have on such diverse topics as how to change the batteries, how to use 
the Multioperatorio or the workbook, general developmental 
characteristics of 6-year-old children, and how to reinforce the topic 
learned after the broadcast. 

The formative evaluation tracked the use of the guide and 
found that the teachers use it adequately. More importantly, teachers 
feel that it has something to offer them. One problem noted by he 
evaluation team was that some of he teachers rely exclusively on he 
radio programs and do not introduce any oher topics after the 
transmission. The radio programs, however, do not cover all he 
cunicmlar topics he children are expected to learn. Fractions, for 
example, are in the textbook but not in the radio programs. 
Therefore, he role of he teacher is of prime importance toh during 
he broadotsts and afterwards, and he guide stresses this. 

Quantitatiye Results 

of the Multidiannel Experience 

The final report of an evaluation of he Dominican experience 
noted that because he radio program format itself is a novelty for 
boh students and teachers, it stimulates mahematics learning. An 
important aspect to consider is that he interactive mehodology 
de]^ds more on imagination, behavior, activities, and even rhyth^ 
thw most convention^ teaching. Thus it offers a variety of teaching 
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styles for all childi^c . 

The educational benefits of the multichannel approach were 
reflected in a study of student performance. Some 301 students took 
a pre-test and post-test, 471 from an experimental group and 330 
fit>m a control group, lire content of the tests was closely based on 
the SEEBAC curriculum. The tests were made up of multiple choice 
and fiU-in-the-blank questions. The overall conclusion of the final 
report was that children who participated in the Aprendamos 
Matemitica program showed a better understanding of the official 
math curriculiun.than diildren in control schools: fire former scored 
an average of 73% on the post-test, while the latter scored an average 
of 59%. This was statisticaliy significant at the 0.01 level. 

The final report also revealed that performance differed 
depending on the individual topic. The ejqperimental gtotq> (diildten 
in the Aprendamos Matematica program) answered more questions 
conectfy in every topic except fiactions, in which the experimental 
group had an average of 25.7% and the control group an average of 
32.7%. These are very low averages for both grotq>s, but it is interesting 
to note tibat this topic was not covered by lixe radio lessons. Tbadiers 
were supposed to teadi this on their own, after the broadcasts. There 
were onty two other topics in which the experimental group had an 
average score below 60 ^ints, although above the average of the 
control group: counting in tens, and ordinal numbers. The control 
group had an average score below 60 points on 60% of the topics. 

Multi- Audience Support Programs 

RADECO also produces a daily radio show for elementary 
school teachers participating in SEEBAC training. Teachers listen to 
the programs at home and attend a class at a local collet or university. 
The program is called Educatioruil Horizons and is broadcast on seven 
stations. The progrmns are designed to increase the teachers’ general 
knowledge of subjects not directly part of the school curriculum. 
Topics have included the history of mathematics, the history of art, 
weather phenomena, and the mestizaje of the Dominican people. 
Although the series does not use the standard IRI methodology, the 
teachers are given an assignment at the end of each lesson arid are 
asked to bring these to class and send them into the radio station. In a 
later broadcast, the t^^achers who sent in their homework are 
acknowledged on the air, and one assignment well done is read a lo u d 
The response 1^1 has been very positive, and stacks of letters and 
assignments arrive at the RADECO offices every week. 

Politically and a.^ministratively, one of the greatest 
achievements of 1994 wa >ie acquisition of a radio station donated 
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by the Taiwanese Embassy in the Dominican Republic. SEEBAC 
granted the station, RED (Dominican Radio Edxication), new and 
larger facilities, which include space for the RADECO offices. 
Orating the new station is an administrative, educational, and 
financial challenge. It opens the door to the possibility of other 
educational programming which, when integrated into the formal 
educational system, may provide the foundation for improved 
national development and the growth of human potential, llie new 
RED, already established and transmitting programs, may also 
encourage other groups both in the Dominican Republic and outside 
to take advantage of die potential of radio for educational purposes. 
There appear to be the ^ginnings of interest in using IRl for new 
applications and new subjects. What this means for the future of 
RADECO only time will tell, but the feeling is one of optimism. 
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